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ABSTRACT 


Previous  research  suggested  that  discrepancies  exist  between  orga¬ 
nizations'  policies  to  encourage  workers'  participation  in  decision¬ 
making  about  their  work  and  what  actually  occurs  in  practice.  Using  a 
qualitative  method,  36  people,  drawn  from  4  ranks  of  the  CanRail  Repair 
Company  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  were  the  subjects  of  this  study  to  try  and 
identify  and  understand  what  participation  means  to  people  in  an  organi¬ 
zation  committed  to  the  principle,  and  to  suggest  explanations  for  their 
attitudes  and  any  discrepancies  found. 

Major  differences  were  found  between  the  three  management  ranks 
and  the  workers.  The  former  predominantly  endorsed  Miles's  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  model  of  participation  (1979),  blaming  the  supposed  deterioration 
of  the  workforce  for  CanRail' s  problems.  The  workers'  definition  of 
participation  corresponded  to  that  of  this  study  and  was  consistent  with 
Miles's  Human  Resources  model.  Although  almost  everyone  expressed  con¬ 
currence  with  the  investigator's  definition  of  participation,  there  were 
many  discrepancies  in  attitude.  A  great  deal  of  frustration  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  participation  in  all  ranks,  particularly  because  it  was  not 
apparently  succeeding,  or  even  being  practised  most  of  the  time. 

It  was  suggested  that  resistance  to  workers'  participation  is  not 
primarily  a  psychological  phenomenon,  as  has  been  often  suggested  before, 
but  results  mainly  from  CanRail 's  commitment  to  basing  the  organization 
of  wort  exclusively  on  technological  rather  than  human  resource  factors. 

A  remotely  controlled  authority  hierarchy  which  local  management  did  not 
question  severely  limited  workers'  decision-making  opportunities,  too. 
Moreover,  management  was  not  familiar  with  the  basic  principles  and 
practicalities  of  participation. 
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Chapter  1.  Introduc t io  n 


A.  Orientation  to  the  Problem 

Numerous  investigations  have  shown  that  members  of  organizations 
with  strict  hierarchical  controls  tend  to  become  inefficient  and  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  work,  mainly  because  they  do  not  have  opportunities 
to  control  their  own  working  existence,  in  particular  to  participate  in 
decisions  about  their  work  (Argyris,  1962;  Blauner,  1964;  Bennis,  1966; 
MCgregor,  1974;  and  Vroom,  1976). 

Furthermore,  much  work  has  been  done  to  identify  and  test  alterna¬ 
tive  management  policies  which  are  intended  to  result  in  improved  job 
performance  and  increased  workers’  satisfaction.  Sometimes  these  poli¬ 
cies  involve  formal,  often  legally- sanctioned  power-sharing  under  the 
rubric  of  "industrial  democracy,"  yielding  such  arrangements  as  the  work 
councils  of  Sweden,  Denmark  or  Norway,  the  Mitbestimmung  of  Germany, 
and  in  North  America  derivatives  of  the  Scanlon  Plan  (such  as  joint 
labour-management  committees)  which  have  been  tried  with  increasing 
popularity  over  the  last  20  years  (Bass  &  Shackleton,  1979) • 

Alternatively,  management  policies  have  often  been  geared  more 
directly  to  behavioural  changes,  ranging  from  attempts  to  change  a 
whole  organization's  structure  of  relationships, ^  to  minimal  modifica¬ 
tions  in  a  traditional  hierarchy.  A  wide  variety  of  policies  and 
practices  in  this  group  are  referred  to  as  "workers'  participation," 


1.  Such  as  the  creation  of  autonomous  work  groups  at  Volvo  in 
Sweden,  I.C.I.  and  Chrysler  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Rushton  coal  mine 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  General  Foods  petfood  plant  built  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  in  1970  (Batt  &  Weinberg,  1978). 
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"participative  management,"  and  so  forth.  The  popularity  of  the  partici¬ 
pation  concept  in  Canada  has  lagged  considerably  behind  the  focus  of  much 
academic  work,  most  of  which  has  been  done  in  the  United  States.  Over 
the  last  thirty  years  or  more,  numbers  of  studies  have  been  undertaken 
in  relation  to  the  participation  hypothesis,  which  suggests  that  allow¬ 
ing  workers  to  participate  in  decision-making  about  their  work  will  lead 
them  to  be  more  efficient  and  satisfied.  As  the  review  of  the  literature 
shows,  these  studies  are  generally  supportive  of  the  hypothesis,  although 
a  great  variety  of  conditions  have  been  found  to  limit  it.  Moreover, 
definitional  and  methodological  variations  and  problems  have  prevented 
its  empirical  validation.  Although  academic  interest  in  testing  the  par¬ 
ticipation  hypothesis  per  se  has  declined  since  at  least  ten  years  ago, 
academic  ideas  about  participation  have  had  time  to  filter  through  the 
management  literature  to  training  courses  and  everyday  practice  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  Sometimes  this  filtering  process  involves  distortion 
or  over-simplification  of  the  original  ideas.  For  example,  although 
research  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing  the  exact  nature  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  any  causal  relationship  between  workers'  participation  and 
their  efficiency  and  morale  (however  all  of  these  terms  may  be  variously 
defined) ,  the  belief  that  some  such  a  relationship  does  exist  has  become 
"common  knowledge"  in  industry  (Miles,  1965).  Research  by  Miles  showed 
how  the  ideas  from  classic  studies  in  the  human  relations  field  had  be¬ 
come  distorted  over  time  by  managers  in  business  and  industry  all  over 
North  America  (1965).  Although  academic  ideas  of  25  years  ago  may  have 
stimulated  changes  in  work  organizations,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
what  modern  managers  mean  by  terms  such  as  "participation"  correspond  to 
the  ideas  of  their  originators. 


, 
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B.  Statement  of  the  Problem 


Despite  an  endorsement  of  various  kinds  of  participation  policies, 
many  organizations  continue  to  manifest  the  very  problems  that  these 
policies  were  intended  to  overcome.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  studied,  the  CanRail  Repair  Company  ("CanRail").  Several  rea¬ 
sons  have  been  suggested  for  the  apparent  failure  of  participation  pro¬ 
grams  to  achieve  the  desired  results,  and  these  are  discussed  below  in 
the  literature  review.  In  particular  there  is  evidence  that,  although 
paying  lip-service  to  the  desirability  of  participation,  many  management 
people  experience  ambivalence  towards  it — suggesting  that  what  is  prac¬ 
tised  may  differ  from  what  is  preached  (McClelland  &  Burnham,  1976; 

Miles,  1965). 

Part  of  explaining  the  fate  of  any  particular  participation  policy, 
therefore  is-  identifying  and  understanding  any  discrepancies  between 
theory  and  practice,  especially  relating  to  how  far  people  endorse  a 
concept  of  participation.  Most  of  the  existing  information  about  people' 
attitudes  towards  participation  consists  of  data  obtained  through  quanti¬ 
tative  methods  designed  to  examine  the  causal  relationship  between  broad 
variables,  within  increasingly  complex  multifactorial  designs  which  of 
necessity  used  narrow  operational  definitions.  These  quantitative  me¬ 
thods  and  the  instruments  they  used  do  not  permit  the  investigator  to 
identify  and  understand  discrepancies  between  what  people  say  they  think 
and  feel,  and  what  they  really  do  think  and  feel — both  of  which  can  be 
expected  to  influence  their  behaviour.  Consequently  there  is  a  need 
for  information,  gathered  by  an  appropriate  method,  which  will  throw 
light  on  the  reality  of  participation  as  perceived  and  practised  (at 
least  to  some  extent)  by  different  people  in  any  one  organization. 
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Moreover,  CanRail  management  expected  participation  to  help  cure 
their  problems  of  low  morale  and  productivity,  and  so  it  seems  important 
to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  such  events,  especially  in  order 
that  false  conclusions  about  the  concept  of  participation  should  not  be 
drawn. 

C.  Purpose  of  the  Study 

By  studying  the  attitudes  towards  participation  of  people  within 
one  organization — CanRail — that  is  committed  to  the  idea  of  participation 
yet  still  experiencing  problems  of  inefficiency  and  low  worker  morale, 
it  was  hoped  to  create  an  understanding  of  what  participation  means  to 
those  people  and  of  how  they  feel  about  and  are  likely  to  respond  to 
participative  policies.  This  was  intended  to  help  illuminate  any  dis¬ 
crepancies  which  appeared  to  occur  between  policy  and  practice  at  CanRail, 
which  in  turn  could  be  suggestive  of  participation  experiences  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  importance  which  has  long  been  attributed  to  hier¬ 
archical  status  in  influencing  organization  members'  experiences  and 
attitudes  towards  participation  (Fleishman,  1953;  Hill  &  Hunt,  1973; 

Ho Iter,  1965;  Katz,  1951;  Lowin,  1968;  Rousseau),  the  study  focused  on 
people  at  four  organization  levels. 

It  was  also  hoped  to  provide  the  CanRail  Repair  Company,  and  per¬ 
haps  management  elsewhere,  with  information  and  ideas  which  will  help 
them  to  overcome  problems  associated  with  participation  policies. 

D,  Research  Questions 

1.  What  attitudes  do  people  of  different  rank  in  the  CanRail 
Repair  Company  hold  towards  participation  as  defined  by  the  investigator? 

2.  In  comparison  with  the  definitions  discussed  in  Chapter  2  of 
this  thesis,  what  does  participation  mean  to  people  of  different  rank? 


3.  What  discrepancies,  if  any,  are  there  in  people's  attitudes 
towards  participation  and  in  what  they  endorse  in  principle  and  endorse 
in  practice? 

4.  What  explanations  of  existing  attitudes  and  discrepancies  can 
be  suggested? 

E.  Significance  of  the  Study 

Recent  researchers  in  this  area  have  indicated  a  need  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  attitudes  towards  participation.  For  example,  Jago  states 
that  "further  descriptive  research  exploring  managers'  underlying  be¬ 
liefs  concerning  the  use  of  participation  ...  is  also  warranted  (1978 , 
p.  493)*  Moreover,  although  non-managerial  workers'  attitudes  are  the 
focus  of  participation  policies,  this  rank  of  organization  has  often 
been  excluded  from  recent  research  in  the  area — an  omission  which  the 
present  study  should  help  to  remedy.  The  study  was  also  intended  to 
remedy  a  paucity  of  information  about  Canadian  attitudes  toward  workers' 
participation. 

In  addition  to  aiding  the  appraisal  of  participation  policies  at 
the  CanRail  Repair  Company  itself,  the  findings  may  be  used  as  a  so  lore e 
of  problem-solving  suggestions  for  use  in  other  organizations. 

F.  Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Study 

The  premise  determining  the  method  used  in  this  study  was  that,  in 
order  to  understand  people's  actual  or  likely  responses  to  complex  situ¬ 
ations  (such  as  those  which  offer  opportunities  for  workers  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  decision-making),  it  is  necessary  to  try  and  grasp  the  meaning 
of  those  situations  to  them.  To  accomplish  this  requires  a  methodology 
of  first-hand,  face-to-face  communication  between  subjects  and  researcher. 
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Rather  than  seeking  small  amounts  of  data  from  many  subjects  (as  done  in 
sample  surveys  and  quantitative  methods  using  inferential  statistics), 
the  subtle  nature  of  the  research  questions  required  that  inferences  be 
drawn  from  as  many  indicators  of  each  subject's  attitudes  as  possible 
(Cronbach,  1975;  Giorgi,  1970),  automatically  reducing  the  scope  of  the 
study . 

The  investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  CanRail  Repair  Company,  a 
pseudonym  employed  at  the  company's  request  to  remain  anonymous.  This 
company  is  a  unit,  operating  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  of  a  national  rail¬ 
road  organization.  Its  function  is  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  rail- 
cars  and  diesel  engines  within  the  "mountain"  region  of  Canada.  Senior 
management  in  the  unit  report  to  a  general  superintendent  in  Edmonton 
(who  also  oversees  several  other  such  units) ,  but  the  ultimate  authority 
in  the  company  lies  in  the  head  office  in  Montreal.  The  situation  is 
analagous  to  that  of  a  branch  company  in  a  large,  privately-owned 
corporate  conglomerate.  Major  decisions  such  as  budgets,  contract 
negotiations,  and  technical  standards  are  made  in  Montreal,  while  deci¬ 
sions  relating  only  to  the  plant  itself  are  made  locally. 

CanRail  itself  is  evenly  divided  into  two  major  departments  which 
are  housed  in  separate  buildings  on  the  same  site.  One  department  is 
responsible  for  diesel  engines  and  the  other  for  railroad  boxcars.  In 
terms  of  the  rank  definitions  outlined  below,  each  of  these  two  divisions 
has  its  own  executives,  managers,  and  supervisors,  each  supervisor  work¬ 
ing  with  a  team  of  unionized  employees.  The  organization  chart  is  shown 
in  Appendix  I. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  management  personnel  at  all  levels  have 
been  receiving  company  training  relevant  to  participation.  In  particular, 


the  "business  values"  and  "interaction  management"  courses  that  the  com¬ 
pany  provides  are  aimed  at  making  management  aware  of  workers'  needs. 

The  company  makes  the  working  assumption  that  participation  increases 
morale  and  efficiency,  although  there  is  no  "official"  definition  of 
participation;  rather  it  is  the  case  that  management  at  all  levels  are 
quite  definite  about  their  view  that  the  company  favours  something  that 
they  all  refer  to  as  "participation." 

CanRail  management  have  not  reaped  as  many  benefits  as  they  had 
hoped  for  in  terms  of  improved  productivity  and  reduced  symptoms  of 
worker  dissatisfaction.  For  example,  the  Gar  division,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  study  employed  489,  hired  228  people  in  1979,  while  211  re¬ 
signed.  In  addition  to  this  high  turnover  rate,  management  has  been 
concerned  with  a  high  absenteeism  rate,  and  with  what  they  perceive  to 
be  a  general  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  work  and  other  problems  linked  with 
low  morale.  The  company  agreed  to  the  present  study  partly  in  the  hope 
of  having  some  light  thrown  on  the  problem. 

G.  Limitations  and  Assumptions 

Since  this  was  not  a  quantitative  study,  or  a  study  of  causal  re¬ 
lationships,  the  information  cannot  be  generalized  into  precise  scienti¬ 
fic  predictions.  It  merely  aims  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  participation 
to  members  of  one  organization  and  to  interpret  those  findings  in  the 
light  of  several  explanatory  concepts.  Although  the  findings  may  be 
used  to  raise  possibilities  and  questions  about  people  and  participation 
elsewhere,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  they  provide  answers  to  other  com¬ 
panies'  problems. 

Because  the  Canadian  and  United  States  economic  systems  have  simi¬ 
lar  structures,  functions  and  general  objectives,  it  was  assumed  that 
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analytical  ideas  which  arose  from  the  American  experience  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  applicable  to  a  study  of  Canadians'  attitudes. 

The  use  of  two  instruments  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  re¬ 
quiring  subjects  to  make  choices  in  simulated  situations  would  give  a 
more  realistic  picture  of  their  attitudes  than  could  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  some  traditional  method  such  as  scoring  their  responses 
on  attitude  scales. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  there  is  no  single  "correct"  definition  of 
participation.  As  the  review  of  the  literature  shows,  definitions  vary 
in  several  important  respects;  since  the  point  of  the  study  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  CanRail  people  defined  it,  the  function  of  the  definition  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  investigator  was  merely  to  provide  a  clear  point  of  compari¬ 
son.  Similar  limitations  apply  to  references  to  power,  and  to  the  par¬ 
ticipation  hypothesis.  It  was  not  necessary  to  assume  the  validity  or 
otherwise  of  any  particular  formulation,  since  the  aim  of  the  study  was 
to  understand  what  model  of  participation  was  endorsed  by  people  of 
different  rank. 

H.  Definition  of  Terms 

1.  Participation  is  defined  as  any  mode  of  organizational  decision¬ 
making  in  which  workers  fully  share  with  management  power  over  their  own 
activities.  This  definition  is  derived  from  Lowin  (1968),  into  which 
has  been  incorporated  Pateman's  distinction  (1970)  between  "true"  par¬ 
ticipation  and  such  procedures  as  consultation — which  involves  no  modifi¬ 
cation  of  orthodox  power  structures.  It  also  corresponds  to  participa¬ 
tion  as  described  in  Miles's  Human  Resources  model  (19 65). 

2.  Decision-making  is  defined  as  the  combined  activities  of  (a) 
identifying  a  problem,  (b)  considering  alternative  solutions,  and 
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(c)  deciding  to  act  on  one  of  them  (Tannenbaum  &  Schmidt,  1958). 

3.  Power  is  defined  as  the  positional  ability  to  limit  or  elimi¬ 
nate  human  choices  (Bierstedt,  1950).  Major  categories  have  been  sugges¬ 
ted  in  the  literature  to  denote  varying  degrees  of  power-sharing  in 
management,  such  as  Tannenbaum  and  Schmidt's  seven  classifications  (1958) 
and  Vroom  and  Yetton's  decision  methods  (1974)  which  were  used  in  this 
study.  The  study  is  concerned  with  that  degree  of  power- sharing  in 
which  the  entire  process  of  decision-making  about  employees'  work  is 
shared  between  management  and  workers. 

4.  Rank  is  defined  as  the  position  occupied  by  an  individual  in 
the  organization's  formal  power  hierarchy.  A  minimum  of  three  ranks 
would  have  been  needed  for  this  study;  the  workers  who  stand  to  gain 
power,  their  supervisors  whose  roles  would  be  radically  redefined,  and 
management  personnel  above  them  in  the  hierarchy.  In  view  of  findings 
that  first-level  supervisors'  responses  were  strongly  affected  by  the 
attitudes  of  their  own  immediate  superiors,  a  distinction  was  also  made 
between  middle-level  managers  to  whom  supervisors  report  and  higher 
management  (Barber,  1973;  Cartwright,  1959;  Fleishman,  1973;  Pelz,  1952; 
and  Tosi  &  Carrol,  1976).  The  four  ranks  used  in  the  study  are  defined 
as  follows :- 

(a)  A  worker  is  a  person  engaged  directly  in  the  production  of 
goods  or  services  who  supervises  no-one. 

(b)  A  supervisor  is  a  person  who  holds  a  position  in  the  first 
line  of  management  and  supervises  workers  while  not  being  primarily 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  or  services. 

(c)  A  manager  is  a  person  to  whom  supervisors  report  and  who  holds 
a  position  at  or  equivalent  to  department-head  level. 


(&)  An  executive  is  a  person  to  whom  people  at  manager  level  and 
above  report,  and  who  carries  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  a 
whole  organizational  unit. 

These  categories  have  been  adapted  from  Brinkerhoff  (1972)  and 
Blake  and  Mouton  (1968).  All  the  subjects  were  classified  into  one  of 
these  four  discrete  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  organizational  chart 
and  their  own  job  descriptions. 

5.  Attitude  is  defined  as  a  predisposition  to  respond  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  with  respect  to  a  given  stimulus,  and  includes  four  compo¬ 
nents:  (a)  cognitions,  or  beliefs  about  what  is  fact;  (b)  affect,  or 
positive  and  negative  emotions  or  feelings;  (d)  evaluations,  or  judg¬ 
ments  about  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be;  and  (d)  frame  of  reference, 
or  a  person's  perceptual  field  in  relation  to  him-  or  herself. 

As  Giorgi  points  out,  the  relations  between  the  elements  of  mental 
life  are  not  causal  (1970,  p.  2j5) ;  people's  experience  of  the  world 
entails  an  ongoing  synthesis  of  these  elements  into  a  meaningful  whole. 

In  order  to  understand  how  people  respond  to  participation  policies,  we 
need  to  understand  first  what  the  complex  whole  of  this  concept  means 
to  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to  precisely  measure  attitudes  defined 
in  this  way.  In  this  study,  people's  attitudes  towards  participation 
were  inferred  from  their  responses  to  direct  questions  during  the  inter¬ 
views  and  to  the  simulated  problem  situation  instrument. 

I.  Outline  of  the  Thesis 

Chapter  2  consists  of  a  review  of  literature  which  is  related  to 
how  people  might  define  participation,  and  to  the  relevance  of  attitudes 
to  participation  in  practice.  Chapter  3  describes  the  study's  design  and 
procedures.  The  results  of  the  study,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  three 
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of  the  research  questions,  are  presented  in  Chapter  4.  Chapter  5  contains 
a  summary,  conclusions  (relating  to  the  fourth  research  question  in  par¬ 
ticular),  and  recommendations. 


Chapter  2.  Review  of  the  Literature 


A.  Participation  in  Theory 

1.  Introduction.  In  work  organizations,  the  exercise  of  power  was 
traditionally  seen  as  the  "lifeblood  of  administration"  (Hodgkinson, 

1971).  Problems  of  coordinating  the  myriad  individual  specialized  tasks 
within  large  organizations  were  often  deemed  best  solved  through  the 
strict,  centralized  controls  embodied  in  a  hierarchical  arrangement  of 
relationships,  "each  lower  office  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a 
higher  one"  (Weber,  1968).  Such  an  arrangement  involves  both  the  use  of 
power  in  order  to  suppress  behaviour  that  is  deemed  by  the  powerful  to 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  organizational  goals  (Bennis,  Berkowitz, 
Affinito  &  Malone,  1958) >  and  the  imposition  of  controls  by  those  in 
the  upper  levels  who  attempt  to  eliminate  uncertainty  in  organization  per¬ 
formance  because  it  is  they  who  are  held  accountable  for  it. 

This  perception  of  management's  function  has  often  led  in  practice 
to  the  continual  monitoring,  checking  and  judging  of  subordinates  by 
superiors  in  the  hierarchy.  The  corollary  of  such  a  management  style, 
as  Argyris  shows,  is  the  requirement  that  non- managerial  employees  be 
"subordinate,  passive,  and  dependent  on  the  boss  for  rewards,  penalties, 
and  directions"  (1962,  p.  3*0 »  which  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
satisfaction  of  human  needs  for  self-determination,  reduces  employees' 
satisfaction  in  work,  and  results  in  "organizational  decision-making 
(being)  .  .  .  primarily  adaptive  rather  than  rational"  (1962,  p.  49). 

The  effects  of  this  relative  powerlessness  upon  employees  have  long  been 
documented  and  analyzed;  they  include  "antagonistic  adaptive  activities" 
(Argyris,  1962,  p.  3*0  such  as  decreased  responsibility,  loss  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  work,  short-time  perspective,  inefficiency,  go-slows,  wastefulness, 
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work  errors,  absenteeism,  stealing,  high  turnover  and  grievance  rates,  and 
inflexibility  (Coch  &  French,  1948;  McGregor,  1974;  and  Pateman,  1970). 

While  the  lack  of  decision-making  power  over  their  own  lives  among 
individuals  in  hierarchical  organizations  has  been  seen  to  cause  all  these 
problems,  policies  which  involve  the  opposite  treatment  of  employees 
(such  as  providing  opportunities  for  autonomy  or  participation  in  decision¬ 
making)  have  often  been  deemed  the  logical  counter-measures.  Such  poli¬ 
cies  are  based  on  a  very  general  notion  that  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
participation  hypothesis,  which  may  be  summarized  thus:  Providing  wor¬ 
kers  with  opportunities  for  participation  in  decision-making  about  their 
work  will  lead  them  to  perform  their  jobs  better  and  to  feel  more  satis¬ 
faction  (Blumberg,  1968). 

In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  logical  to  expect  that  participation 
policies  would  only  remedy  the  effects  of  powerlessness  to  the  extent  that 
they  devolve  power;  but  many  theorists  and  organizations  define  partici¬ 
pation  in  ways  which  involve  no  power- sharing  at  all. 

2.  Part ic ipat io n .  In  this  study,  participation  has  been  defined 
as  any  mode  of  organizational  decision-making  in  which  workers  fully 
share  with  management  power  over  their  own  activities. 

Holter's  research  suggests  this  is  a  meaningful  definition  in  terms 
of  what  workers  themselves  actually  desire  when  they  ask  for  more  "parti¬ 
cipation."  His  survey  of  1,128  employees  in  18  establishments  showed 
that  the  large  majority  of  workers  wanted  "to  participate  more  in  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  their  own  work"  (1965»  P*  3010*  This  definition  also 
matches  Miles's  Human  Resources  model  (1965),  whereby  organizational 
efficiency  is  maximized  by  utilizing  all  workers'  abilities. 
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Most  of  the  studies  whose  findings  are  generally  supportive  of  the 
participation  hypothesis  employ  definitions  which  are  similar  to  this 
one  in  respect  of  the  essential  element:  reducing  power  or  control  over 
workers'  activities. 

The  earliest  studies  to  be  undertaken  in  a  systematic  way  were 
those  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  1940' s  and  1950's.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  "general"  supervision  employed  there  involved  a  set  of  behaviours 
by  which  supervisors  allowed  subordinates  to  participate  in  making  and 
implementing  decisions  about  their  work;  they  could  use  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative  and  had  freedom  from  the  continuous,  close  scrutiny  and  control 
characteristic  of  "close"  supervision.  Kahn  and  Katz  (1953)  report  on 
several  studies  they  undertook  in  order  to  observe  the  effects  on  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  morale  of  these  two  supervision  styles;  in  one  of  these, 
"close"  style  supervisors  in  an  insurance  company  had  sections  which 
were  significantly  less  productive  than  supervisors  who  used  "general" 
supervision,  as  they  described  the  opposite  style. 

Another  early  and  important  study  was  Bavelas'  19^8  comparison  of 
productivity  rates  among  sewing  machine  operators  at  the  Harwood  Company. 
He  found  that  operators  who  were  permitted  to  set  their  own  production 
goals  were  decisively  more  efficient  than  those  who  were  not.  Lawrence 
and  Smith  replicated  this  study  in  1955  and  confirmed  the  findings. 
Similarly,  Babchuck  and  Goode's  study  of  Detroit  clothing  salesmen 
(1951)  showed  that  self-determination  (involving  freedom  to  plan  work, 
to  re-arrange  the  division  of  labour,  and  to  effect  self-discipline  on 
a  group  basis)  resulted  in  significant  increases  in  both  productivity 
and  morale.  Katz,  Maccoby  and  Morse  found  statistically  significant 
differences  in  both  productivity  and  morale  of  clerical  workers  super- 
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vised,  with  or  without  the  assumption  that  they  were  "people  capable  of 
taking  some  responsibility";  supervisors  who  believed  this  spent  much  of 
their  time  setting  up  optimum  conditions  for  workers  and  left  details  of 
how  and  when  to  do  the  work  to  workers  themselves  (1950,  p.  350). 

Many  researchers  have  demonstrated  that  decision-making  power  and 
freedom  from  hierarchical  controls  over  their  production  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  both  efficiency  and  satisfaction,  however  these  concepts  have 
been  defined  in  the  different  studies,  although  the  exact  causal  links 
have  not  been  shown.  For  example,  Goch  and  French  showed  this  in  their 
19^8  study  of  reactions  to  change  in  production  methods  at  a  pajama  fac¬ 
tory;  French,  Ross,  Kirby,  Nelson  and  Smythe  found  the  same  pattern  ten 
years  later  (1958);  and  a  more  recent  study  of  non- managerial  workers 
by  Stone  showed  a  positive  relationship  between  "the  affective  response 
an  individual  has  to  characteristics  of  his  job"  and  job  enrichment  which 
provides  "relatively  high  degrees  of  variety  and  autonomy"  (1976,  p.  166). 
Blauner's  survey  of  the  job  satisfaction  literature  (i960)  revealed  that 
the  greatest  single  factor  associated  with  high  job  satisfaction  was 
decision-making  power  and  absence  from  controls  over  the  use  of  one's 
time  and  movement,  or  the  organization  of  one's  environment. 

A  comparison  of  the  exact  activities  by  which  the  concept  of  parti¬ 
cipation  was  operationalized  in  these  studies  shows  that  they  entail 
varying  degrees  of  power- sharing.  Several  theorists  have  proposed 
continua  along  which  decision-making  activities  may  be  ranged  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  degrees  of  relative  influence  by  supervisors  and  workers, 
such  as  Yukl's  Decision-Centralization  continuum  (1971) »  Tannenbaum  and 
Schmidt's  measures  of  Participative  Decision-Making  (1958),  Park's 
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Satisficing- Plus  Scale  (1978),  and  Vroom  and  Yetton's  Normative  Model 
of  ten  Decision  Methods  (1973) •  None  of  these  models  lend  themselves 
to  empirical  testing  because  of  the  complexity  and  uncontrollability  of 
the  various  factors  between  which  functional  relationships  are  proposed, 
but  they  have  practical  value  for  management  working  on  the  assumption 
that  the  participation  hypothesis  is  essentially  true. 

3.  Pseudo part ic ipation.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  studies 
in  which  participation  is  defined  in  psychological  terms,  with  stress 
upon  making  workers  feel  involved  with  their  work.  Such  definitions  of 
participation  exclude  power- sharing,  or  include  only  decision-making 
about  matters  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  real  issues  of  power  distri¬ 
bution  at  work.  As  Lowin  says,  "the  whole  point  about  industrial  parti¬ 
cipation  is  that  it  involves  a  modification  of  the  orthodox  authority 
structure"  (1968,  p.  69).  To  use  a  definition  of  participation  which 
by-passes  the  idea  that  power  over  workers  through  decision-making  about 
their  work  should  no  longer  be  the  exclusive  domain  of  management  is  to 
miss  the  essence  of  the  problem  of  workers'  alienation,  and  for  this 
reason  such  definitions  have  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  pseudo¬ 
part  ic ipat io  n . 

Much  of  the  empirical  research  which  uses  such  a  definition  appears 
to  be  aimed  at  establishing  which  conditions  are  most  likely  to  increase 
workers'  satisfaction  and  efficiency  without  relinquishing  what  is 
implicitly  regarded  as  management's  prerogative,  namely,  power.  Thus 
participation  is  studied  as  a  management  technique  to  persuade  workers 
to  accept  goals  and  activities  which  have  been  predetermined  by  manage¬ 
ment.  The  actual  behaviour  described  by  the  words  "workers'  participa¬ 
tion"  range  in  these  studies  from  a  totally  passive  role  for  workers — - 
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they  are  given  the  right  to  receive  information  (Nias,  1973,  P*  79) — 
through  more  active  roles,  such  as  having  the  right  to  protest  deci¬ 
sions,  make  suggestions  and  become  involved  in  prior  consultation, 
although  their  decisions  are  not  subsequently  binding  upon  management 
(Blumberg,  1968,  p.  70 ) . 

Management  literature  is  replete  with  such  definitions.  For 
example,  March  and  Simon  define  participation  in  terms  of  "accepting 
authority"  (1958 »  p.  90) ,  which  is  to  give  the  word  quite  a  different 
meaning  to  the  customary  one.  Tannenbaum  and  Massarik  define  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  following  way:  "Subordinates  can  provide  and  discuss 
with  their  manager  information  with  respect  both  to  relevant  alterna¬ 
tives  and  to  the  consequences  attendant  on  specific  alternatives.  In 
so  doing,  they  are  participating  in  the  managerial  decision-making 
process"  (1963,  p.  46l) .  This  perception  of  hierarchical  power  rela¬ 
tions  as  somehow  "natural"  to  work  organizations,  with  its  tautological 
discussion  of  "management"  decision-making,  has  often  been  implicitly 
adopted  in  practice. 

Thus,  although  practice  and  research  in  this  category  falls  under 
the  rubric  of  "participation,"  it  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
definition  adopted  in  the  present  study.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  being  permitted  to 
try  and  influence  someone  else's  decisions  about  one's  work  and  being 
able  to  determine  the  outcome  oneself.  Nevertheless,  some  studies 
suggest  that  even  pseudo participation  may  sometimes  increase  morale, 
and  even  productivity,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  For  example, 

Wickert  found  that  "participation"  (which  entailed  "feelings  of  ego 
involvement  in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  company")  was  inversely 
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related  to  turnover  among  telephone  operators  (1951,  p.  I85 ) .  As  with 
other  pseudo participation  policies,  the  stress  in  this  company  was  upon 
making  workers  feel  as  though  they  were  involved.  Perhaps  workers 
react  favorably  to  such  treatment  in  the  short  run  because  of  its  con¬ 
trast  with  autocratic  treatment,  but  since  they  are  not  given  a  share 
in  the  real  control  over  their  activities  there  are  no  long-term 
benefits  to  be  reaped.  Pelz's  study  confirms  the  view  that  pseudo¬ 
participation  has  no  long-term  benefits;  participation  was  not  consi¬ 
dered  meaningful  by  workers  unless  the  supervisor  could  deliver  on  the 
expectations  created  by  feelings  of  autonomy  (1952);  similarly, 
Cartwright  found  that  Workers  resent  supervisory  practices  which  dele¬ 
gate  non-existent  power  (1959). 

Pseudoparticipation  studies  are,  nevertheless,  relevant  to  an 
understanding  of  what  participation  means  to  people  in  business  and 
industry,  many  of  whom  have  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of  ideas  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  single  concept.  As  Strauss  points  out  (1963),  formal 
policies  are  often  pursued  in  terms  which  cloud  the  basic  realities  of 
the  influence  process.  Miles's  studies  of  managers'  attitudes  towards 
participation  show  that  "there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
about  what  has  been  sold  and  what  has  been  bought.  Managers  do  not 
appear  to  have  accepted  a  single,  logically  consistent  concept  of 
participation"  (1979,  p.  291). 

4.  Human  Relations  or  Human  Resources.  Miles  has  suggested  that 
in  reality  managers  operate  with  both  the  above  types  of  participation 
definitions,  in  effect  endorsing  true  participation  for  themselves  as 
subordinates  while  operating  with  pseudo participation  for  people  below 
them  in  the  hierarchy.  Although  he  does  not  use  this  terminology, 
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these  two  approaches  correspond  to  the  two  distinct  models  of  the 
participation  hypothesis  that  he  suggests  are  in  operation,  even  though 
the  managers  themselves  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  Since  these  two  models 
were  found  useful  in  interpreting  the  results  of  this  study,  they  will 
be  outlined  briefly  here. 

The  Human  Relations  model  of  participation,  which  corresponds  to 
the  notion  of  pseudo participation  employed  here,  implicitly  postulates 
the  following  chain  of  causal  relationships:  Participation  (i.e. 
making  workers  feel  a  "useful  and  important  part  of  the  overall  effort") 
leads  to  improved  satisfaction  and  morale,  which  in  turn  lowers  resis¬ 
tance  to  formal  authority,  consequently  improving  the  attainment  of 
pre-set  goals.  In  this  model,  improved  morale  is  regarded  as  a  nece¬ 
ssary  and  sufficient  condition  of  improved  job  performance;  no  reduction 
in  control  over  workers'  activities  is  entailed,  for  "participation  . 
is  viewed  as  a  lubricant  which  oils  away  resistance  to  formal  authority" 
(1979,  p.  29*0.  The  objectives  of  managers  continue  to  be  the  same 
control  over  workers  that  exists  in  the  old  autocratic  model,  but  they 
do  not  acknowledge  this,  perhaps  because  social  pressures  require  that 
they  "reject  traditional,  autocratic  concepts  of  leadership  and  control" 

(1979,  p.  291). 

In  contrast,  the  Human  Resources  model  postulates  the  following 
causal  chain:  Participation  (i.e.  drawing  on  workers'  capacity  for 
self-directed,  self -controlled  behaviour,  using  their  creative  problem¬ 
solving  abilities  to  the  full)  enables  the  total  human  resources  of  the 
organization  to  be  utilized  and  therefore  results  in  improved  quality 
of  decision-making  and  control  over  objectives.  A  by-product  of  this 
process  is  likely  to  be  improved  workers'  satisfaction  and  morale;  it 
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certainly  can  be  expected  to  foster  an  atmosphere  which  is  supportive 
of  creative  problem-solving.  A  radical  modification  of  orthodox  power 
structures  would  clearly  be  involved  in  the  application  of  this  model. 
Appendix  II  provides  a  summary  of  the  assumptions,  practices  and  rationale 
for  each  model. 

Miles  suggests  that,  whatever  the  official  policy  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  may  be,  managers  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  Human  Relations  model 
of  participation  because  (a)  "they  frequently  doubt  their  subordinates' 
capacity  for  self-direction  and  self-control,  and  their  ability  to  con¬ 
tribute  creatively  to  departmental  decision-making"  (1979,  p.  297); 

(b)  they  have  misinterpreted  the  work  of  academic  theorists  because  the 
latter  have  themselves  treated  participation  in  an  inconsistent  manner; 
and  (c)  organization  policy  often  regarch  participation  as  an  "ought," 
rather  than  a  "must,"  so  that  the  manager  succeeds  in  merely  paying 
lipservice  to  it  (1979,  p.  301)* 

If  discrepancies  do  occur  between  official  policy  and  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  these  suggestions  would  help  to  explain  why.  The  next  section 
reviews  the  literature  pertaining  to  attitudes  towards  participation 
in  practice,  in  particular  relating  to  discrepancies  between  what  orga¬ 
nizations  intend  and  what  actually  seems  to  occur. 

B.  Attitudes  towards  Participation 

Several  investigators  have  found  that  lower-  and  middle-management, 
accustomed  to  a  controlling  role,  and  sometimes  lacking  in  knowledge 
of  how  to  supervise  in  an  alternative  style,  are  psychologically  resis¬ 
tant  to  the  power-sharing  involved  in  participation  (Fleishman,  1953; 
Shultz,  1964;  Barber,  1973;  McClelland  &  Burnham,  1976;  Mills,  1978). 


. 


It  appears  that  when  power  is  exercised  by  some  individuals  over 
others,  the  relatively  powerful  are  likely  to  experience  an  emotional 
attachment  to  power  itself.  Martin  and  Sims  (197*0  showed  how  this 
tendency  was  manifested  in  behaviour  by  executives  who  used  their  rank 
to  strengthen  and  enhance  their  own  position  rather  than  to  further 
organization  goals.  McClelland  and  Burnham  (1976)  found  that  all  50 
of  the  managers  they  studied  claimed  to  be  motivated  by  a  need  to 
"influence  others  for  the  good  of  the  whole  organization,"  yet  an 
indirect  measure  of  their  attitudes  showed  that  22  per  cent  of  those 
managers  who  were  rated  "poor"  by  subordinates  used  power  coercively 
or  in  an  authoritarian  manner,  apparently  motivated  by  a  need  for  per¬ 
sonal  aggrandisement.  Batt  and  Weinberg,  reviewing  the  progress  of 
industrial  democracy  in  the  United  States,  perceived  that  "one  of  the 
first  lessons  is  that  joint  efforts  require  modification  of  deep-seated 
attitudes  .  .  .  only  a  relatively  few  managers  .  .  .  have  been  willing 
to  recast  themselves  as  cooperative  problem- sol vers"’  (1979,  p.  100) . 
Shultz's  analysis  of  factors  operating  in  the  application  of  the  Scan¬ 
lon  Plan  concluded  that  participation  is  only  successful  "if  management 
at  all  levels  is  willing  to  face  criticism";  he  found  that  the  major 
obstacle  to  success  was  "resistance  by  supervisors"  due  to  their  initial 
loss  of  prestige  and  authority  (1964,  p.  52). 

But  workers  themselves  have  also  been  shown  to  have  sometimes 
less  than  enthusiastic  attitudes  towards  participation  in  practice. 

Years  of  relative  powerlessness  in  hierarchical  organizations  do  not 
apparently  produce  employees  who  are  either  attitudinally  or  behaviour- 
ally  equipped  for  participation  unless  they  have  suitable  training,  or 
unless  their  job  security  can  be  assured  them  (Bennis,  et  al,  1958; 
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Tannenbaum  &  Massarik,  1963;  Mulder  &  Wilke,  1970;  McGregor,  1974;  and 
Foy  &  Gadon,  1976).  Pateman  (1970)  observed  that  years  of  working  in 
an  environment  which  enforces  dependence  usually  trains  workers  to 
behave  appropriately,  so  that  workers  need  both  time  and  education  to 
adjust  their  behaviour  to  any  radically  different  arrangement. 

The  relationship  between  hierarchical  position  and  attitudes  to 
participation  has  been  of  interest  to  many  investigators.  Pateman 
showed  that  there  was  an  inter-relationship  between  the  "authority 
structures  of  institutions  and  the  psychological  qualities  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  individuals"  (1970,  p.  27),  and  McDonnell  (1976)  found  that 
the  type  of  decision  being  made  (particularly  whether  or  not  it  prima¬ 
rily  affected  employees  personally)  was  related  differentially  to  the 
attitudes  towards  participation  of  individuals  at  different  organiza¬ 
tion  levels.  Jago  found  that  "systematic  task  differences  implicit  in 
hierarchical  differentiation"  were  closely  related  to  "participative 
leader  behavior"  (1977,  p.  2921B).  Heller  and  Yukl's  study  of  senior 
managers  in  industry  focused  on  the  influence  of  several  variables, 
one  of  which  was  "authority  level  in  the  organization,"  upon  two  mea¬ 
sures  of  participation  (one  being  responses  to  a  questionnaire  about 
their  own  decision-making  behaviour,  and  the  other  a  set  of  decision 
items  in  which  subjects  were  asked  which  decisions  were  appropriate 
for  management).  They  found  significant  differences  in  both  attitude 
and  reported  behaviour  between  three  levels  of  management  (1976,  p.  246). 
Lowin  concluded  after  an  extensive  critique  of  related  evidence  that 
the  attitudes  and  behaviours  of  organization  members  that  are  relevant 
to  participation  are  linked  to  their  positions  in  the  hierarchy  (1968, 

p.  69). 
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The  distribution  of  power  within  the  organization  as  a  whole  has 
repeatedly  been  seen  as  relevant  to  the  success  of  participation  poli¬ 
cies.  For  example,  Thorsrud  and  Emery  (1963)  concluded  that  the  success 
of  participation  could  not  be  achieved  simply  by  establishing  policies 
formally;  attitudes  at  all  organization  levels  were  crucial.  This 
difficulty  has  also  been  observed  in  British  industry  by  Barber,  where 
line  managers  "often  find  their  own  personal  roles  to  be  curiously 
ambivalent  and  insecure";  even  though  they  themselves  often  attempt  to 
"fundamentally  reappraise  their  own  attitudes  to  power,"  organization 
policy  is  still  issued  from  the  top,  together  with  paradoxical  direc¬ 
tives  to  extend  participation  in  order  to  fully  comply  with  the  1971 
Industrial  Relations  Act;  this  causes  line  managers  to  be  "reactive 
and  defensive"  (1973>  p.  300)*  Tosi  and  Carroll  point  to  similar 
difficulties  in  North  America;  "unless  they  have  the  approval  of  their 
superiors,  lower-level  managers  cannot  legitimately  influence  goal 
levels  and  action  plans"  (1976,  p.  325)* 

Several  investigators  have  suggested  that  the  effectiveness  of 
workers'  participation  depends  directly  on  the  attitudes  of  the  super¬ 
visor's  own  superior.  Kahn  and  Katz  found  that  the  effectiveness  of 
participation  "is  by  no  means  determined  at  the  first  level  of  super¬ 
vision,"  but  always  tends  to  reflect  the  desires  of  their  superiors 
(1933,  p.  360).  Scott  (1952)  pointed  out  that  members'  perceptions  of 
these  power  structures  were  at  least  as  important  as  the  formal  organi¬ 
zation  charts.  Fleishman  designed  a  survey  at  International  Harvester 
to  study  the  relationship  between  foremen's  behaviour  and  attitudes 
towards  participation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
foremen's  own  supervisors  on  the  other.  He  discovered  a  "chain  reaction 
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effect”;  because  foremen  continued  to  use  "the  shortest  path  to  appro¬ 
val  by  the  boss,"  even  after  training  for  participative  management. 

Since  the  higher  up  people  were  in  the  plant  hierarchy  the  less  free¬ 
dom  from  structure  they  felt  workers  should  get,  the  leadership  climate 
at  the  very  top  was  the  main  determinant  of  whether  or  not  attempts  at 
participation  succeeded  (1953,  PP»  215,  218). 

Vertical  resistance  of  this  sort  may  be  compounded  by  horizontal 
resistance  to  participation  policies.  For  example,  Blumberg  reports 
an  experiment  undertaken  in  an  American  toy  factory  in  which  the  high 
productivity  and  earnings  of  a  group  of  workers  given  complete  control 
over  their  work  conditions  (e.g.  speed  of  conveyor  belt,  equal  authority 
to  "superiors"  in  planning  work)  occasioned  such  resentment  among  more 
skilled  workers  and  the  engineers  that  the  experiment  was  abandoned. 

As  Blumberg  states,  this  suggests  that  conditions  in  the  organization 
as  a  whole  must  not  mitigate  against  the  participation;  "workers' 
control  cannot  survive  in  isolation"  and  is  not  likely  to  be  effective 
if  it  is  merely  "an  oasis  in  an  authoritarian  desert"  (1968,  p.  99). 

It  may  therefore  be  suggested  that,  since  the  modifications  of  an 
organization’s  power  structure  that  participation  policies  necessarily 
entail  do  affect  people  at  all  hierarchical  levels  somewhat  differently, 
it  is  essential  to  understand  the  attitudes  of  people  of  different  rank 
in  explaining  the  fate  of  any  particular  such  policy. 

G .  Methodology 

Most  past  research  related  to  participation  appears  to  have  had  as 
its  goal,  at  least  implicitly,  some  contribution  to  a  general  theory  of 
participation,  seeking  general  laws  about  conditions  under  which  in¬ 
creased  participation  leads  to  increased  efficiency  and  satisfaction 
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among  workers.  Several  variables  have  been  identified  as  significant, 
and  much  work  has  been  done  in  trying  to  establish  causal  links  between 
them,  and  to  specify  conditions  under  which  those  relations  hold  true. 

But  there  are  some  serious  problems  which  such  an  approach  en¬ 
tails,  especially  where  attitudes  have  been  studied.  Since  generaliza¬ 
tions  have  had  to  be  based  on  clearly  refutable  empirical  referents, 
and  since  the  complexities  of  human  mentality  are  so  great,  when  re¬ 
searchers  have  reduced  them  to  manageable  operational  categories  the 
concepts  embedded  in  them  have  become  so  narrow  that  they  are  almost 
useless  when  applied  to  events  in  the  real  world. 

As  Giorgi  points  out,  in  real  life  the  basic  unit  of  study  is  the 
total  reaction  of  a  whole  self  to  situations;  mental  life  is  a  "func¬ 
tional  unity  which  cannot  be  reduced  or  built  up  theoretically  out  of 
non-functional  units"  (1970,  p.  25).  In  most  research  concerned  with 
attitudes  towards  participation,  attitudes  have  been  operationally 
defined  in  some  manner  such  as  "the  sum  of  responses  to  statements 
scored  on  the  Likert  scale."  The  more  that  a  subject  expresses  agree¬ 
ment  with  items  such  as  "Good  supervisors  should  consult  workers,"  the 
more  she  or  he  is  deemed  to  have  a  favourable  attitude  towards  parti¬ 
cipation.  But  in  reality  subjects'  responses  to  every  item  on  such  an 
instrument  are  likely  to  be  conditional  on  many  unknown,  important  and 
highly  variable  factors,  such  as  the  variety  of  imagined  situations, 
personalities  in  the  scenarios  envisaged,  the  mood  of  respondents,  and 
so  on.  Therefore  on  the  basis  of  such  procedures  as  these,  there  is 
no  useful  sense  in  which  "scientific"  conclusions  about  subjects'  res¬ 
ponses  to  different  participation  opportunities  in  the  real  world  can 


be  made. 
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It  can  also  be  claimed  that  pursuit  of  scientism  has  prevented 
many  previous  researchers  in  this  field  from  producing  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  about  real  events  which  can  be  used  for  short-run  monitoring  and 
control  of  actual  work  situations.  To  successfully  explain,  predict 
or  influence  people's  reactions  to  participation  policies,  we  need  an 
understanding  of  individuals'  unique  perceptions  and  interpretations 
of  the  events  to  which  such  policies  give  rise.  As  Gronbach  points 
out,  reasonable  goals  for  academics  are  "to  assess  local  events  accu¬ 
rately"  and  to  "develop  explanatory  concepts"  to  help  practitioners 
monitor  responses  to  policies  and  choose  their  actions  wisely  (1975* 

p.  126). 

Gronbach  also  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  trying  to  establish 
empirical  generalizations  about  complex  phenomena  (such  as  participa¬ 
tion)  "in  a  world  in  which  most  effects  are  interactive"  (1975*  P*  121). 

\ 

As  with  all  other  attempts  to  establish  general  theories  of  human  beha¬ 
viour,  trying  to  pin  down  the  exact  conditions  under  which  the  partici¬ 
pation  hypothesis  holds  true  would  require  impossibly  huge  factorial 
designs,  for  it  is  impossible  to  specify  all  the  situational  variables, 
to  account  for  the  endless  personal  differences,  or  to  measure  (or  even 
to  detect)  the  interaction  between  personal  and  situational  variables. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  attempts  to  build  a 
general  theory  capable  of  predicting  failure  or  success  with  participa¬ 
tion,  or  of  prescribing  fixed  treatments  to  guarantee  success  in  any 
situation,  have  not  amounted  to  much.  If  we  wish  to  go  beyond  very 
vague  generalizations  (such  as  that  the  success  of  workers'  participa¬ 
tion  depends  upon  people's  attitudes),  we  have  no  choice  but  to  study 
one  particular  situation  thoroughly,  one  particular  manifestation  of 
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participation,  describing  and  trying  to  understand  events  in  that  con¬ 
text  only.  Such  an  understanding  could  possibly  then  in  its  turn  be 
suggestive  of  what  might  occur  in  other  settings.  An  exercise  such  as 
this  requires  a  qualitative  methodology,  such  as  the  one  used  in  the 
present  study,  rather  than  the  quantitative  approach  which  has  been 
employed  so  often  in  past  studies  of  participation. 

D.  Summary 

Existing  studies  suggest  that  participation  defined  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  workers  with  opportunities  to  control  their  own  working 
existence  through  sharing  in  organizational  decision-making  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  reduce  the  symptoms  of  powerlessness  it  is  intended 
to  overcome  only  in  the  absence  of  resistance  by  organization  members, 
and  only  if  matched  with  the  appropriate  modifications  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  authority  structure. 

It  also  seems  that  organization  members'  responses  to  particular 
participation  policies  tend  to  be  influenced  by  the  position  that  they 
occupy  in  the  hierarchy,  and  that  management  personnel  in  particular 
are  likely  to  create  discrepancies  between  policy  and  practice,  per¬ 
haps  paying  lipservice  to  participation  while  really  defining  it  in 
pseudoparticipation,  or  Human  Relations,  terms. 

Explaining  and  monitoring  attitudes  and  discrepancies  such  as 
these  in  any  particular  organization  requires  an  understanding  of  how 
different  people  perceive  participation;  and  this  demands  a  qualitative 
methodology  rather  than  the  quantitative  treatment  of  data  in  relation 
to  broad  hypothesis,  as  has  been  the  case  with  much  research  in  this 
field  to  date  (Giorgi,  1970). 
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Chapter  3»  Description  of  the  Study 


A.  Methodological  Requirements 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  understand  people's  attitudes 
and  any  discrepancies,  it  was  essential  to  use  a  research  method  which 
permitted  in-depth,  face-to-face  communication  with  the  investigator. 
Moreover,  because  attitudes  can  only  be  inferred  from  people's  expres¬ 
sions  of  them  in  words  and  actions,  and  because  there  is  no  simple, 
direct  link  between  attitudes  and  behaviour,  it  was  important  to  select 
as  sensitive  an  instrument  as  possible  for  gathering  the  information 
required.  Because  of  the  subtleties  of  attitudes  and  ambivalence,  a 
standard  questionnaire  would  have  been  too  restrictive  and  formal;  it 
was  important  not  to  impose  an  external  structure  on  people's  responses 
so  that  the  meanings  which  they  themselves  gave  to  the  concept  of  par¬ 
ticipation  could  be  grasped  (Giorgi,  1970). 

Furthermore,  the  tendency  of  people  to  answer  questions  in  what 
they  perceive  to  be  a  socially  desirable  manner  was  of  special  rele¬ 
vance  in  planning  this  study,  in  view  of  past  researchers'  findings 
that  managers  in  particular  may  pay  lipservice  to  the  value  of  partici¬ 
pation  while  resisting  it  in  practice.  Standardized  and  formal  ques¬ 
tions  would  not  have  enabled  the  investigator  to  probe  for  possible 
discrepancies,  for  example,  between  what  people  felt  they  ought  to  say 
and  what  they  truly  thought. 

For  these  reasons,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  method  of  gather¬ 
ing  information  that  would  maximize  the  likelihood  of  candid  expression, 
at  the  same  time  as  permitting  the  investigator  to  elicit  views  which 
their  might  be  a  reluctance  to  express. 
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B.  Description  of  the  Instruments 

Two  methods  of  gathering  information  were  used;  one  was  an  unstruc¬ 
tured  interview,  and  the  other  a  simulated  problem  situation  instrument. 

The  simulations  were  administered  first,  in  order  to  reduce  the  tendency 
for  choices  to  be  biased  towards  consistency  with  already  expressed 
attitudes. 

1.  Unstructured  interviews.  The  first  step  in  the  interview  was 
an  explanation  of  what  the  interviewer  meant  by  the  term  participation, 
followed  by  a  direct  question  about  people's  opinions  and  feelings  about 
it.  Subsidiary  comments  and  questions  on  this  theme  were  to  be  provided 
to  help  people  explain  their  views,  the  precise  content  of  each  one  de¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  answers  already  given  by  each  person.  Probes 
were  to  be  used  to  elicit  information  that  was  not  volunteered,  or  to 
clarify  points,  especially  when  contradictions  or  inconsistencies  were 
noted.  People ' s  comments  were  to  be  reflected  back  to  them  in  the 
interviewer's  words  whenever  it  was  felt  necessary  to  check  either 

their  validity  or  the  interviewer's  comprehension  (Orenstein  &  Phillips, 1978) . 

The  second  step  of  the  interview  was  to  ask  what  people  perceived 
participation  to  be  at  CanRail,  and  to  ascertain  their  feelings  about 
that.  Again,  subsidiary  questions  and  reflecting  back  were  to  be  used 
to  help  people  explain  their  attitudes  towards  existing  policy  and 
practices. 

2.  Simulations.  This  instrument  consisted  of  descriptions  of  six 
problem  situations,  for  each  of  which  people  were  asked  to  choose  which 
of  four  possible  decision  methods  a  supervisor  should  use  in  that 
situation,  and  to  explain  their  choices  as  fully  as  possible.  The 
wording  of  the  descriptions  was  as  follows: 
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Situation  1.  The  supervisor  of  ten  technical  employees  has  been 
informed  by  top  management  that  the  company  has  agreed  to  lend  two 
technicians  to  an  overseas  affiliate  for  a  period  of  six  to  eight 
months.  The  formal  training  and  work  experience  of  the  ten  employees 
in  this  unit  are  very  similar,  and  they  could  work  interchangeably  on 
any  project.  This  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  assign¬ 
ment  is  in  what  is  generally  considered  an  undesirable  location.  The 
problem  is  to  decide  which  two  technicians  will  go. 

Situation  2.  The  supervisor  of  a  large  team  of  workers  laying 
buried  cable  in  the  far  North  has  to  estimate  the  expected  rate  of 
progress  in  order  to  plan  the  delivery  of  materials  to  the  next  site. 

He  knows  the  terrain  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  calculate  the  earli¬ 
est  and  latest  times  at  which  materials  and  support  facilities  will  be 
needed  at  the  next  site.  It  is  important  that  this  estimate  be  reason¬ 
ably  accurate.  Progress  has  been  good  so  far,  and  the  workers  stand 
to  receive  a  bonus  if  the  project  is  completed  ahead  of  schedule. 

Situation  3«  The  supervisor  of  13  employees  has  received  a  direc¬ 
tive  from 'top  management  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  of  people  taking  coffee  breaks  at  times  to  suit  themselves.  In 
future,  everyone  is  to  take  the  15-minute  break  at  the  same  time.  The 
problem  is  deciding  when  the  break  will  be. 

Situation  4.  The  supervisor  of  an  employee  who  has  repeatedly  been 
turning  up  at  work  visibly  drunk  has  already  tried  talking  with  him, 
has  issued  several  verbal  and  written  warnings,  and  has  now  been  asked 
by  some  other  employees  to  fire  him.  The  problem  is  deciding  what  to 
do. 
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Situation  5»  The  sales  manager  has  to  go  along  with  the  company's 
decision  to  have  every  department's  files  put  together  in  a  new  centra¬ 
lized  filing  department.  This  manager  has  no  knowledge  about  either 
the  present  or  the  proposed  filing  system;  the  sales  manager's  secretary 
presently  controls  the  sales  department  files.  She  is  willing  and  ex¬ 
tremely  competent,  also  pleased  with  the  planned  change  and  full  of 
ideas.  Some  of  the  files  can  have  duplicates  kept  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  after  the  change,  which  represents  a  chance  to  reorganize  and  im¬ 
prove  the  whole  sales  files  system.  The  problem  is  how  to  reorganize 
for  the  change. 

Situation  6.  The  supervisor  of  the  general  office  in  a  large  com¬ 
pany  is  about  to  be  transferred  to  another  location  and  has  to  decide 
which  of  her  subordinates  should  be  promoted  to  her  job. 

These  situations  were  based  on  Finch,  Jones  and  bitterer  (1976, 
pp.  154-6),  and  were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  Vroom  and  Yetton's 
normative  model  (1973)  which  requires  managers  to  recognize  eight 
situational  or  problem  attributes  which  determine  the  choice  of  the 
most  rational  decision  method,  selected  from  several  possibilities  by 
means  of  following  their  decision- process  flow  chart.  Appendix  III 
summarizes  these  problem  attributes  and  the  decision  flow  chart,  while 
Appendix  IV  details  the  ten  possible  decision  methods. 

Since  the  present  study  did  not  require  as  many  distinctions  of 
decision  method  as  Vroom  and  Yetton  employed,  their  ten  choices  were 
compressed,  by  eliminating  separate  methods  for  dealing  with  group 
and  individual  decisions.  The  four  decision  methods  from  which  the 
subjects  in  this  study  could  choose  were  as  follows: 
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Method  A.  The  supervisor  solves  the  problem  or  makes  the  decision 


alone,  using  information  available  to  him/her  at  the  time.  (This  cor¬ 
responds  to  Vroom  and  Yetton's  AI  style.) 

Method  B.  The  supervisor  obtains  the  necessary  information  from 
subordinates,  then  decides  the  solution  him/herself.  S/he  may  or  may 
not  tell  subordinates  what  the  problem  is  in  getting  information  from 
them,  but  the  problem  is  not  discussed  with  them.  (This  corresponds 
with  Vroom  and  Yetton's  All  style.) 

Method  C.  The  supervisor  shares  the  problem  with  subordinates, 
singly  or  in  a  group,  getting  their  ideas  and  suggestions.  Then  s/he 
makes  the  decision  alone,  which  may  or  may  not  reflect  the  subordinates' 
influence.  (This  corresponds  with  Vroom  and  Yetton's  Cl  and  CII 
styles. ) 

Method  D.  The  supervisor  either  delegates  the  decision-making 
entirely,  or  shares  the  problem  with  one  or  more  subordinates,  and 
together  they  consider  alternative  solutions  and  attempt  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment.  The  supervisor  acts  rather  like  a  chairperson  and  does  not  try 
to  influence  the  subordinate (s)  to  adopt  his/her  own  preferred  solu¬ 
tion.  The  supervisor  is  willing  to  accept  any  solution  which  has  the 
support  of  the  subordinates.  (This  corresponds  with  Vroom  and  Yetton's 
GII  and  DI  styles.) 

The  only  one  of  these  decision  methods  which  corresponds  to  parti¬ 
cipation  as  defined  in  this  study  is  Method  D.  Situations  1,  3  and  5 
had  problem  attributes  embedded  in  them  so  that  they  would  be  most 
effectively  dealt  with  by  Method  D,  according  to  Vroom  and  Yetton's 
criteria;  the  other  situations  were  not  designed  to  require  partici¬ 
pation  and  were  included  to  prevent  bias  and  to  allow  comparison  of 
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responses.  The  application  of  Vroom  and  Yetton's  decision- process  flow 
chart  to  the  six  situations  used  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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Situation  1.  A  (Quality):  No.  Go  to  E. 

E  (Acceptance  critical):  Yes.  Go  to  F. 
F  (Acceptance  likely):  No.  Use  GII. 


Situation  2. 


A  (Quality):  Yes.  Go  to  B. 

B  (Leader  information):  Yes.  Go  to  E. 
E  (Acceptance  critical):  No.  Use  AI. 


Situation  3. 


A  (Quality):  No.  Go  to  E. 

E  (Acceptance  critical):  Yes.  Go  to  F. 
F  (Acceptance  likely):  No.  Use  GII. 


Situation  4. 


A  (Quality):  Yes.  Go  to  B. 

B  (Leader  information):  Yes.  Go  to  E. 
E  (Acceptance  critical):  No.  Use  AI. 


Situation  5. 


A  (Quality):  Yes.  Go  to  B. 

B  (Leader  information):  No.  Go  to  C. 

G  (Subordinate  information):  Yes.  Go  to  D. 
D  (Structure):  Yes.  Go  to  E. 

E  (Acceptance  critical):  Yes.  Go  to  F. 

F  (Acceptance  likely):  No.  Go  to  G. 

G  (Goal  congruence):  Yes.  Use  DI. 


Situation  6. 


A  (Quality):  Yes.  Go  to  B. 

B  (Leader  information):  Yes.  Go  to  E. 

E  (Acceptance  critical):  Yes.  Go  to  F. 
F  (Acceptance  likely):  Yes.  Use  AI. 


G .  Instrument  Validation 

The  simulation  instrument  incorporates  the  logic  of  Vroom  and 
Yetton's  model,  of  which  the  internal  consistency  has  been  empirically 
validated  by  Vroom  and  Jago  (1978)  when  they  showed  that  decisions  made 
in  accordance  with  the  model's  rationality  were  indeed  more  effective 
than  those  that  were  not.  Several  studies  have  supported  both  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  the  external  validity  of  the  model  itself;  these  are  re¬ 
ported  in  Jago  (1978). 

Although  the  Vroom-Yetton  model  was  designed  for  prescriptive  use, 
to  specify  hDw  leaders  should  behave  if  they  are  to  make  rational 
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choices  about  participative  decision-making,  it  lends  itself  to  investi¬ 
gations  like  Jago's  (1978)  and  the  present  one,  for  it  covers  descrip¬ 
tive  questions  of  how  leaders  actually  do  behave  in  different  situations. 
In  Jag>' s  1978  study,  "responses  were  examined  to  determine  respondents' 
use  of  situational  cues  and  the  degree  to  which  this  use  conforms  to 
the  normative  principles."  The  same  procedure  was  used  in  this  study. 
Since  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  some  resistance  among 
management  personnel  to  participation,  this  instrument  enabled  the  in¬ 
vestigator  to  compare  the  decision  choices  of  people  at  CanRail  with 
those  which  conformed  to  the  model.  To  the  extent  that  they  differed, 
there  was  a  clue  that  "affective  reactions  to  situations  may  interfere 
with  cognitive  processing  in  real  managerial  decisions"  (Jago,  1978, 
p.  480) ,  thereby  alerting  the  investigator  to  the  need  for  further 
probes. ^ 

With  respect  to  the  validity  of  information  obtained  during  the  un¬ 
structured  interviews,  probes  and  reflective  summaries  helped  to  ensure 
this.  In  cases  where  people's  expressed  opinions  were  not  consistent 
with  their  responses  to  the  simulation,  this  did  not  invalidate  infor¬ 
mation  collected  by  either  method,  since  the  discrepancies  themselves 
were  a  major  focus  of  the  study. 


1.  For  example,  the  only  "rational"  decision  method  for  Situation 
3  is  Method  D,  among  other  reasons  because  it  would  be  quite  impracti¬ 
cal  for  the  manager  to  acquire  all  the  secretary ' s  knowledge  needed  to 
analyse  the  situation  (as  s/he  would  have  to  for  Methods  A,  B  or  C). 

A  subject  insisting  vehemently  that  a  secretary  "shouldn't  tell  the 
boss  what  to  do"  (as  one  did)  can  be  expected  to  be  making  unwarranted 
cognitive  assumptions  based  on  rank  (and  maybe  sex,  too)  and/or  to  be 
reacting  to  emotions  or  values.  Such  responses  as  this  one  contain 
many  leads  into  which  an  investigator  may  probe  in  order  to  understand 
the  subject's  attitudes  better. 
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Maximum  effort  was  made  to  avoid  experimenter  bias  by  giving  no 
clues  to  the  investigator's  own  attitudes;  no  matter  what  views  were 
expressed,  they  were  treated  with  equal  acceptance.  In  addition,  the 
investigator's  neutrality  regarding  people's  opinions  was  clearly  sta¬ 
ted,  even  though  in  practice  it  was  something  of  a  struggle  to  maintain. 
This  bias  was  also  likely  to  have  been  overcome  in  part  by  the  comple¬ 
xity  of  the  simulations  and  the  explanation  of  the  study  given  to  the 
subjects;  they  were  given  honest  but  incomplete  information  which  was 
intended  to  induce  them  to  focus  their  attention  on  evaluating  the  situ¬ 
ations  rather  than  on  evaluating  their  own  attitudes — in  the  manner 
suggested  by  Dawes  (1972) . 

McClelland  and  Burnham  (1976)  reported  that  experimenter  bias  was 
apparent  when  they  used  direct  questionnaires  about  attitudes  to  power¬ 
sharing,  but  they  also  found  that  a  more  indirect  measure  (analyzing 
hypothetical  situations  in  a  similar  way  to  the  present  study's  method) 
yielded  different  results,  presumably  more  candid  ones.  The  use  of  two 
measures  in  the  present  study  should  have  helped  to  uncover  this  bias 
and  make  it  amenable  to  study.  Hoffman  points  out  (197^)  that  managers' 
responses  to  situations  constructed  on  the  basis  of  Vroom  and  Yetton's 
model  are  likely  to  reflect  their  true  attitudes  to  participation  be¬ 
cause  individuals  who  are  unable  to  perceive  situational  cues  embedded 
in  the  instrument  are  also  likely  to  miss  them  in  real  life. 

Both  of  the  instruments  used  in  this  study  were  submitted  to  a  panel 
of  experts,  in  the  manner  of  a  mini-pilot  study.  The  recommendations 
of  the  first  two  experts  were  shared  with  the  others,  who  concurred 
with  changes  before  they  were  incorporated  into  the  final  instrument 
(and  hence  before  they  were  validated) .  The  modifications  concerned 
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clarifications  of  Situations  3  and.  5»  'the  order  of  procedure,  and  the 
method  of  recording  data.  Once  the  experts  had  completed  this  instru¬ 
ment  and  had  discussed  the  reasons  for  their  choices  in  comparison  with 
the  normative  model,  they  all  expressed  a  belief  that  it  would  give  a 
valid  picture  of  people's  predispositions  to  react  in  similar  ways  to 
participation  in  real  life. 

In  order  to  benefit  from  as  much  relevant  expertise  as  possible, 
the  panel  of  eleven  experts  was  composed  of  people  from  each  rank  used 
in  the  study:  Two  executives  (a  vice  president  of  a  manufacturing 
company  and  the  owner  of  a  small  wholesale  company) ;  three  managers 
(a  university  associate  dean,  a  mortgage  department  manager,  and  the 
production  manager  of  a  public  company);  three  supervisors  (of  an  auto¬ 
repair  shop,  a  government  office,  and  a  social  research  unit);  and  three 
workers  (in  research  and  production).  In  addition,  the  instruments 
were  scrutinized  by  two  university  professors. 

D.  Selection  of  Subjects 

Relevant  facts  about  the  CanRail  Repair  Company  are  given  in  Chap¬ 
ter  4.  The  advantages  of  having  chosen  this  organization  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  Rather  than  studying  a  sample  of  people  from  a  range  of  diffe¬ 
rent  organizations,  all  the  subjects  in  this  study  work  within  the  same 
structure,  experience  similar  management  policies,  and  are  all  concerned 
with  the  same  production.  This  makes  it  easier  to  compare  and  contrast 
experiences  and  attitudes. 

(b)  CanRail  has  been  promoting  participation  for  about  seven  years. 
This  meant  that  subjects  were  familiar  with  the  concept  and  had  experi¬ 
enced  some  form  of  participation. 
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(c)  CanRail  fits  the  classic  hierarchical  model  in  its  formal  struc¬ 
ture,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  observe  the  problems  of  trying  to  im¬ 
plement  policies  which,  in  theory  at  least,  modify  orthodox  lines  of 
authority . 

(d)  The  people  working  in  this  organization  presented  a  wide  range 
of  years  working,  ages,  and  level  of  skill. 

CanRail  was  not  perfect  for  the  study.  It  is  not  an  entirely  auto¬ 
nomous  entity,  but  rather  a  semi-autonomous  local  unit  within  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  large,  national  organization.  Ideally,  interviews  with  those 
at  the  top  of  the  policy-making  hierarchy  (in  Eastern  Canada)  should 
have  been  undertaken.  Nonetheless,  CanRail' s  lack  of  complete  autonomy 
is  typical  of  many  other  companies'  experiences  of  ever- expanding  con¬ 
glomerate  ownership  and  control. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  ensure  randomness  of  the  sample  drawn  from 
within  CanRail  because  inferential  statistics  were  not  being  used.  The 
selection  of  the  36  individuals  interviewed  was  made  o.n  the  following 
basis: 

(a)  the  need  to  create  the  minimum  possible  disruption  of  the  work 
flow; 

(b)  an  agreement  to  help  the  company  by  interviewing  a  good  number 
of  people  who  had  lived  through  changes  in  management  policy; 

(c)  the  desirability  of  balancing  the  sample  in  terms  of  age,  type 
and  place  of  work,  years  worked,  skill  level,  and  rank. 

Consequently,  the  two  main  bases  of  sampling  were  the  organization 
chart  and  the  functional  divisions  of  the  organization.  Within  those 
main  groups,  one  subject  each  was  picked  from  each  shift,  from  each 
work  locale,  and  from  unskilled  and  skilled  job  categories,  mostly  on 
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a  random  basis,  but  often  according  to  who  was  the  least  busy  at  the  time 
allotted  for  interviewing.  Sometimes  a  foreman  selected  a  "representa¬ 
tive”  employee,  which  unfortunately  could  not  be  controlled.  The  sample 
included  4  executives,  4  managers,  8  supervisors,  and  20  workers. 

E.  Collection  of  Data 

1.  Interview  arrangements.  All  the  interviews  were  done  in  private, 
in  rooms  near  to  the  subjects'  workplaces,  and  on  company  time.  In  most 
cases  they  took  place  during  a  slack  period  or  at  the  very  beginning  or 
end  of  a  person's  work- shift. 

In  order  to  help  subjects  relax,  the  seating  was  arranged  to  create 
the  most  informal  atmosphere  possible,  and  the  investigator  attempted 
to  set  the  person  at  ease.  Each  interview  lasted  between  20  and  30 
minutes;  the  utmost  cooperation  was  received  from  the  company  so  that  at 
no  time  were  people  pressured  to  hurry. 

2.  Procedure.  East  subject  was  greeted  with  an  explanation  that  the 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  gather  opinions  on  the  type  of  management 
which  included  employees  in  decision-making  about  their  work,  and  that  it 
was  being  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  a  Master  of  Education  degree.  People 
were  told  they  would  only  be  quoted  by  number  and  that  the  investigator 
had  no  vested  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  study,  nor  any  role  in  the 
company.  To  give  the  subjects  time  to  relax  and  evaluate  the  investiga¬ 
tor's  trustworthiness,  straightforward  questions  about  the  nature  of  the 
person's  job  were  asked.  This  also  made  it  possible  to  check  the  rank 
classification  and  that  the  right  person  was  being  interviewed.  In 
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all  cases  except  two  the  subjects  had  visibly  relaxed  by  this  time;  the 
great  majority  appeared  to  be  quite  willing  to  talk  freely. 

Next,  the  simulated  problem  situation  instrument  was  administered. 

The  subjects  were  handed  a  card  describing  the  four  decision  methods 

from  which  to  choose,  and  these  were  explained;  they  were  given  time  to 

digest  them  and  ask  questions.  They  were  then  asked  which  method  they 

thought  a  supervisor  should  choose  in  each  of  the  six  situations,  which 

were  given  to  them  one  by  one  on  separate  cards,  the  reasons  for  their 

choice  being  elicited  after  each  one.  Care  was  taken  to  give  subjects 
# 

the  time  they  needed,  with  the  exception  of  one  subject  who  was  appa¬ 
rently  able  to  talk  endlessly. 

On  completion  of  this  phase,  subjects  were  told  that  the  investi¬ 
gator  would  now  like  to  know  more  about  their  own  personal  experiences 
and  feelings  about  participation,  and  appropriate  questionning  began. 

At  the  end  of  the  interview  the  person  was  thanked  for  her  or  his  time; 
several  people  asked  if  they  could  see  the  finished  study,  which  seems 
to  indicate  they  found  the  topic  interesting. 

3.  Recording.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  experts  that 
the  original  plan  to  use  a  tape  recorder  would  inhibit  and  distract  the 
subjects,  so  shorthand  notes  were  taken  instead.  Sometimes  remarks 
were  recorded  verbatim,  and  sometimes  a  summary  of  their  content  was 
used  instead,  together  with  observations  made  by  the  researcher.  Eye- 
contact  was  maintained  wherever  possible  to  demonstrate  attention. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  expression  of  "risky"  feelings  or  values, 
a  great  effort  was  made  to  demonstrate  acceptance;  special  care  was 
taken  to  observe  body  language,  tones  of  speech,  or  other  clues  to 
the  affective  or  evaluative  components  of  attitude. 
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F.  Analysis  of  Data 


A  descriptive  summary  of  each  individual's  reponses  to  both  instru¬ 
ments  was  prepared,  and  a  rudimentary  content  analysis  was  performed. 

As  many  links  as  possible  were  sought  between  their  comments,  their 
apparent  feelings,  their  responses  to  the  simulations,  their  rank  and 
their  organizational  experiences,  with  special  attention  being  paid  to 
discrepancies.  If  people's  responses  to  the  simulations  differed  from 
Vroom  and  Yetton's  rational  ones,  reasons  for  this  were  sought  among 
their  other  communications. 

In  addition  to  studying  each  subject,  similarities  and  differences 
among  subjects  were  sought,  as  well  as  any  other  tendencies  or  patterns 
suggested  by  the  data  itself.  These  findings  are  reported  in  Chapter 
4  and  analyzed  in  Chapter  5* 


Chapter  4.  Results  of  the  Study 


A.  Introduction 

This  chapter  reviews  the  findings  in  relation  to  the  first  three  re¬ 
search  questions;  the  fourth  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  conclusion  of 
Chapter  _5>  since  it  concerns  explanation  rather  than  description. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  definitions  of  "attitude"  and  "participation" 
in  Chapter  1,  and  the  comments  on  methodology  in  Chapter  3»  discovering 
people's  attitudes  towards  participation  could  not  simply  be  a  matter  of 
asking  some  direct  questions  and  receiving  conveniently  clear  answers. 
This  is  particularly  obvious  as  far  as  trying  to  find  and  understand  any 
discrepancies  is  concerned.  In  reporting  on  the  findings,  people's  res¬ 
ponses  to  the  simulations  and  their  answers  to  direct  questions  are  con¬ 
sidered  together.  In  addition,  a  few  days  and  nights  spent  amid  the  nor¬ 
mal  working  activities  aided  the  process  of  understanding  people's  refe¬ 
rences  to  work  and  interpreting  their  comments. 

Although  the  investigator  attempted  to  elicit  people's  attitudes  to 
participation  in  general,  as  well  as  their  evaluation  of  their  present 
work  experience,  some* respondents  seemed  unable  to  distinguish  these  two. 
Once  or  twice  a  person  recited  company  policy  rather  than  giving  his  own 
response  to  the  simulations.  Throughout  it  was  repeatedly  made  clear 
that  people's  attitudes  were  very  much  influenced  by  their  own  specific 
experiences.  Since  many  people  did  not  always  answer  questions  literally, 
but  rather  talked  anecdotally  of  their  past,  it  was  often  necessary  to 
draw  out  the  implications  of  their  comments  afterwards,  either  together 
with  them  or  not.  A  high  degree  of  commonality  was  found  within  the 
ranks,  and  considerable  divergence  among  them,  and  so  this  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  presenting  the  findings.  A  problem  existed  with  the  need  to 
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describe  patterns,  similarities  and  differences  without  reporting  complete 
details  of  each  individual's  unique  profile;  the  provision  of  many  illu¬ 
strative  examples  is  intended  to  resolve  this  problem.  People  have  been 
referred  to  by  rank  and  number  in  order  to  protect  their  privacy. 

When  people  were  asked  to  react  to  the  investigator's  definition  of 
participation,  many  ended  up  sooner  or  later  talking  about  a  different 
one,  which  was  usually  not  made  explicit.  Initially,  the  material  gathered 
from  people  in  management  ranks  appeared  to  be  so  complex  as  to  be  almost 
unmanageable;  they  often  seemed  to  talk  about  something  different  from 
the  question  which  stimulated  their  response.  In  addition,  the  nature 
of  people's  responses  were  such  that  they  did  not  relate  directly  and 
discretely  to  the  research  questions.  This  problem  was  overcome  by  employ¬ 
ing  Miles's  framework  to  order  the  material  (1965);  in  the  light  of  this 
framework,  the  inconsistencies  in  management's  responses  became  more 
amenable  to  understanding  and  were  therefore  more  manageable. 

On  the  one  hand,  although  most  of  them  initially  accepted  a  Human 
Resources  definition  of  participation,  they  subsequently  expressed  atti¬ 
tudes  and  made  assumptions  which  contradicted  the  model,  and  indeed  were 
straight  expressions  of  a  Human  Relations  definition  of  participation. 

For  example,  it  is  not  logically  possible  to  simultaneously  assert  that 
workers  are  an  untapped  resource  for  creative  decision-making,  self- 
direction  and  self-control,  while  at  the  same  time  saying  that  they  have 
been  culturally  molded  into  personalities  which  are  either  incapable  or 
unwilling  to  accept  responsibility  (which  most  managerial  people  did). 

On  the  other  hand,  they  also  displayed  ideas  which  did  not  fit  the 
Human  Relations  model  either,  for  example,  pointing  to  organizational 
characteristics  which  prevented  real  participation — without,  however, 


recognizing  or  spelling  out  the  implications  of  these  barriers.  The 
following  sections  present  material  to  illustrate  how  the  research  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  answered. 

B.  Research  Question  1 

The  first  question  asked,  "What  attitudes  do  people  of  different  rank 
at  the  CanRail  Repaire  Company  hold  towards  participation  as  defined  by 
the  investigator?  This  study  defined  participation  as  any  mode  of  orga¬ 
nizational  decision-making  in  which  workers  fully  share  with  management 
power  over  their  own  activities.  When  talking  with  respondents,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  simulations,  or  clarifying  questions,  stress  was  put  on  the 
decision-making  element,  rather  than  on  any  results  to  be  expected;  this 
view  matches  Miles's  Human  Resources  model  in  which  greater  efficiency 
results  from  a  fuller  utilization  of  workers'  decision-making  and  other 
skills. 

1.  Workers.  People  in  this  group  were  very  thoughtful  about  parti¬ 
cipation.  As  did  the  executives,  they  often  had  an  overall  perspective 
on  participation  as  a  general  issue,  but  they  spoke  largely  of  practical 
matters  in  their  own  experience.  They  talked  mainly  in  terms  of  using 
their  own  ideas  about  tasks,  and  of  the  value  of  being  allowed  to  do  the 
best  job  one  can  in  one's  own  way.  They  described  themselves  as  having 
very  few  such  opportunities.  With  three  exceptions,  the  workers  showed 
by  their  intensity  that  they  had  strong  feelings  about  their  own  role  in 
the  company  and  in  respect  of  participation  as  an  issue,  which  differs 
markedly  from  management's  view  of  them.  The  type  of  feelings  the  wor¬ 
kers  expressed  were  of  a  different  nature  to  those  manifested  by  middle 
and  lower  management.  They  were  mostly  consistent  in  responding  to  the 
simulations  and  questions;  feelings  related  directly  to  job  experiences. 
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The  aspect  of  participation  which  apparently  most  interested  them,  and 
about  which  they  talked  most,  was  the  matter  of  being  able  to  make  judg¬ 
ments  and  decisions  for  themselves  about  the  physical  performance  of  the 
tasks  they  do — from  planning  the  work,  choosing  from  among  alternative 
methods,  disposition  of  their  time,  and  combining  a  variety  of  jobs  into 
a  more  varied  and  meaningful  flow.  Many  expressed  frustration  with  the 
present  waste  of  their  skills  and  ideas;  they  felt  that  although  the  com¬ 
pany  endorsed  participation,  it  was  totally  over-ruled  by  what  they  ex¬ 
perienced  as  pressure  to  produce  fast  work  on  repetitive  jobs  about  which 
all  the  important  decisions  had  already  been  made.  A  few  of  them  had 
worked  quite  independently  at  times,  although  this  was  within  the  confines 
of  particular,  more  or  less  unchanging,  jobs.  The  following  examples 
illustrate  the  terms  in  which  workers  spoke  about  participation: 

Worker  27  was  adamant:  "That’s  the  best  way  because  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  right.  I  am  always  asked  opinions  and  I  give  it  and  he  gives  his 
and  we  decide  together  the  best  way."  He  lamented  the  shortage  of  super¬ 
visors  like  his  own:  "I  know  for  sure  that  labourers  are  just  told  to  do 
jobs  ...  If  you  are  always  being  told  just  what  to  do,  no-one  wants  to 
be  pushed  around  as  if  they  own  you.  People  who  are  not  happy  at  work 
are  getting  the  same  daily  job  all  the  time." 

Worker  19  explained  his  view  in  terms  of  his  own  job:  "It  is  the 
best  type.  If  I  am  assigned  a  car,  I  know  what  is  wrong  with  it  and  he 
doesn't.  He  goes  by  the  cars,  but  I  am  on  the  job.  I  always  ask  his 
opinion  to  cover  myself.  Most  employees  work  better  with  more  leeway, 
except  a  few  guys  take  too  much.  I  work  well  with  supervisors  who  are 
not  pushy." 

Worker  3  said  he  was  in  favour  of  participation  because  "A  supervisor 
should  try  to  get  ideas  from  the  employees,"  and  Worker  24  gave  his 
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personal  reasons  like  this:  "I  have  worked  on  a  day  shift  that  makes 
you  nervous  because  they  stand  behind  you  and  that  stops  you  working 
right.  We  have  a  supervisor  who  gives  orders  and  if  you  screwed  up  on 
the  job  they  blamed  you.  It's  better  on  evenings.  The  guys  ask  each 
other  and  discuss  the  problem.  If  you  have  an  easier  guy,  you  can  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problem  more  easily." 

Worker  30  supported  participation  if  there  was  a  good  supervisor: 

"If  they  were  all  fully  competent,  Ibelieve  that  the  foreman's  position 
should  be  to  dictate  what  the  job  is  and  where.  Then  when  they  (the 
workers)  go  to  that  job  it  is  up  to  them  to  decide  how  to  do  the  repair 
and  what  should  be  done  exactly."  Several  workers  implied  that  super¬ 
visors  were  preventing  them  from  participating.  For  example,  Worker  2 
felt  that  the  youth  of  the  supervisors  was  a  problem:  "Young  foremen 
trying  to  get  ahead  too  fast  make  all  the  decisions  themselves.  The  good 
ones  listen  .  .  .  The  type  of  people  going  into  the  bosses'  jobs  .are  the 
ones  who  don't  want  to  work  hard  in  the  first  place.  There  are  some  good 
ones. " 

Two  workers  were  quite  bitter  about  supervisors.  Worker  8  said,  "The 
company  has  gotten  worse  since  I  started.  The  foremen  that  have  come  into 
the  shop  recently  have  no  knowledge  about  the  shop  at  all.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  change-over  of  staff,  and  it  is  hard  .  .  .  Before,  foremen  that 
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you  know  just  came  up  through  the  ranks  and  know  the  work."  Worker  1  was 
quite  scathing:  "People  change  when  they  are  promoted.  They  are  not 
supervisors,  they  are  babysitters.  The  don't  know  any  more  than  the  wor¬ 
kers.  They  should  ask  my  opinion  rather  than  telling  me.  You  can't  argue. 

Worker  26  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  proper  selection;  he  said,  "I 
don't  think  they  appoint  people  who  are  properly  suited  to  the  job.  Some 
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of  them  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  their  trade  to  guide  others. 

Younger  supervisors  will  perhaps  learn  in  time."  Worker  6  said  that  new 
foremen  were  better  than  they  used  to  be ,  although  "There ' s  a  problem 
because  much  younger  people  are  becoming  foremen  and  they  don't  have  the 
knowledge  and  some  are  afraid  to  attempt  it  (participation).  We  have  a 
lot  who  just  don't  know  how  to  handle  people;  about  5  out  of  20  I  would 
like  them  to  leave." 

Worker  1  pointed  out  in  the  simulations  that  it  was  only  worth  invol¬ 
ving  workers  on  matters  of  importance  to  them.  In  general,  "the  more 
responsibility  you  put  on  an  employee,  the  more  he  is  apt  to  do  a  better 
job  and  take  pride  in  his  work.  If  he  is  just  another  link  in  the  chain 
he  gets  no  satisfaction  and  therefore  tends  not  to  work  efficiently." 
Worker  22  had  the  same  comments  about  wanting  to  make  meaningful  deci¬ 
sions.  Worker  2  was  not  very  communicative  on  this  point,  but  picked 
Method  D  in  four  of  the  situations,  saying,  "You  have  got  to  see  what 
everybody  thinks,"  and  "She  is  the  only  one  that  knows  what  is  going  on." 
For  Worker  8,  participation  was  good  "because  it  gets  the  employee  more 
involved  in  what  he's  doing  and  greater  work  efficiency  comes  then." 

For  Worker  6,  the  result  would  be  more  intelligent  work:  "There's  not 
enough  chance  for  me  to  make  decisions  about  my  work.  You  would  under¬ 
stand  better  what  is  going  on  in  the  job."  To  Worker  31*  "It  is  a  good 
thing  ...  We  would  feel  a  lot  better  off.  Some  higher  up  people  just 
don't  realize  how  we  feel  about  the  job.  If  people  had  more  responsibi¬ 
lity  for  the  job,  they  would  do  a  better  job." 

Worker  14  commented  that  management  expected  involvement  to  motivate 
workers  to  do  better,  but  he  did  not  see  it  as  a  great  motivator  in  the 
long  run  if  it  is  compared  with  money;  but  he  said,  "more  decisions  on 
the  actual  job  may  motivate  people  because  that's  very  important  to  them." 
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This  was  not  the  only  worker  who  seemed  at  least  vaguely  aware  that  his 
idea  of  what  participation  should  be  differed  from  management's.  Worker 
15  commented  about  participation  at  CanRail:  "I  don't  think  workers' 
participation  would  help  (motivation)  a  lot,"  but  subsequently  said, 

"You  don't  care  much  for  them  to  treat  you  as  a  stupid  ...  a  foreman 
will  assign  you  the  same  job  twice,  maybe  four  times  .  .  .  you  feel  frus¬ 
trated  if  you  want  to  do  it  one  way  and  not  the  way  it  has  always  been 
done. 

People  in  this  group  also  frequently  mentioned  that  they  thought 
participation  was  impossible  at  CanRail  because  of  the  highly  structured 
and  routinized  way  in  which  people's  jobs  are  designed,  assigned,  and 
scheduled.  Here  is  how  the  workers  themselves  describe  the  problem: 

Worker  22  (who  was  himself  a  skilled  worker  and  felt  he  had  more  job 
decisions  than  most)  said,  "Most  of  the  employees  get  a  job  given  to  them 
at  four  o'clock,  run  of  the  mill  type  work,  and  they  get  bored  .  .  .  they 
feel  they're  here  for  eight  hours  and  that's  it."  Worker  5  was  more  ex¬ 
plicit,  as  he  suffered  a  great  deal  at  work:  "A  lot  of  the  problem  here 
is  frustration  .  .  .  You  make  a  decision  on  a  train  .  .  .  putting  cards 
on  16,  but  foremen  take  the  cards  off  10  of  them."  He  explained  in  de¬ 
tail  an  incident  where  he  saw  two  side- steels  on  an  outbound  train  which 
had  been  missed  on  inspection  and  which  he  wanted  to  repair  for  safety 
reasons.  The  foreman  refused  to  let  him  fix  the  car,  saying  the  job  was 
not  on  the  card  and  anyway  it  was  too  expensive.  This  employee  was  very 
cynical  about  higher  management's  claim  that  workers'  participation  is 
encouraged;  he  felt  keeping  down  costs  and  making  money  was  such  an  over¬ 
riding  priority  that  all  the  rest  was  just  talk. 

Worker  30  said:  "My  ideas  don't  coordinate  with  management.  The 
management  have  the  attitude  they  want  the  unit  out,  and  emphasize 
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production,  not  quality.  There  is  constant  pressure  for  this.  'Reduce 
downtime'  is  the  main  goal,  and  this  has  caused  people  to  slack  off  in 
the  quality  of  the  work  ...  A  lot  of  people  who  are  good,  qualified 
tradespersons  have  attitudes  like  those  people  of  less  knowledge;  they 
don't  care  any  more.  Even  I  myself  now  go  for  the  amount,  and  it's 
habit-forming."  He  said  he  was  "surprised  that  executives  don't  see  that" 
and  laughed  at  the  idea  that  the  company  practised  particiation;  "There 
is  not  enough  freedom,  far  from  enough,  for  the  worker  to  decide.  They 
think  there  is,  but  it's  only  principle,  not  practice." 

Worker  1  said,  "The  whole  structure  here  is  what  affects  workers' 
efficiency  and  responsibility.  They  don't  have  to  think  or  anything," 
while  Worker  2 7  said,  "The  shifts  you  are  on  .  .  .  affect  how  content  you 
are  with  the  work  .  .  .  labourers  are  told  just  to  do  jobs.  If  you  have 
seniority  you  can  bid  into  any  job  ...  if  you  don't,  you  don't  have  a 
chance."  Worker  8,  who  did  have  seniority,  felt  that  even  that  did  not 
help  much:  "Everything  speeded  up  does  not  make  for  more  efficiency.  If 
the  person  only  does  one  thing,  he  is  skilled  but  not  motivated."  Worker 
17  pointed  out  that  the  workers  around  him  always  wanted  to  make  decisions 
about  how  and  when  to  handle  tasks,  but  they  were  prevented  because  "rules 
and  regulations  must  be  followed." 

Other  workers  who  spoke  in  favour  of  participation  said  they  thought 
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it  would  not  work  at  CanRail  unless  the  company  managed  to  attract  more 
qualified  workers.  Said  Worker  20,  "I  think  here  that  the  supervisor  has 
to  make  a  lot  of  decisions  for  the  employee  because  he  doesn't  have  the 
information  and  the  experience  to  do  an  efficient  job."  Worker  30  agreed: 
"Our  shop  is  not  as  well  trained  as  it  should  be  as  far  as  tradespersons 
are  concerned."  Worker  1  was  gloomy:  "This  company  is  probably  the  worst 
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place  I  have  ever  seen  as  far  as  efficiency  goes.  May  be  10/o  know  their 
job,  and  the  rest  struggle  through  the  day.  You  can  get  by  without  know¬ 
ing  anything." 

Several  workers  had  so  little  personal  experience  of  participation 
in  decision-making  about  work  that  they  had  trouble  visualizing  what  the 
supervisor's  role  would  be  when  it  did  occur.  This  showed  up  during  the 
simulations;  they  had  often  said  unequivocally  that  a  particular  situation 
was  best  decided  by  the  workers,  but  then  frequently  they  seemed  doubtful 
about  what  the  supervisor  would  be  doing  in  the  meantime.  They  would 
often  say  dubiously  things  like:  "But  that's  the  supervisor's  job?" 
and  then  start  questioning  their  own  choice  of  decision  method.  For 
example,  Worker  8  chose  Method  D  for  Situation  3»  but  then  in  a  quizzical 
manner  said,  "This  is  a  management  problem.  This  is  very  interesting." 

Worker  2 7  made  choices  and  justifications  on  the  simulations  that  were 
consistent  with  his  own  approval  of  participation,  but  three  times  he 
switched  from  Method  D  to  Method  G,  with  comments  like,  "But  in  the  end 
the  supervisor  has  to  decide."  Worker  24  also  had  this  difficulty,  making 
several  justifications  such  as,  "He's  the  boss"  in  a  worried  manner, 
shrugging. 

There  were  two  workers  who  chose  participative  decision  methods  during 
the  simulations  but  later  said  they  did  not  approve  of  participation. 

Worker  10  lamented  the  fact  that  there  was  no  longer  "quite  the  control 
that  there  used  to  be  .  .  .  people  have  got  lax."  She  was  adamant  that 
"increased  participation  would  not  help,"  although  she  also  said,  "The 
problem  today  is  they  don't  have  enough  responsibility  to  feel  they  are 
accomplishing  anything."  When  asked  if  participation  would  at  least  help 
to  give  more  of  this  responsibility,  she  said:  "The  generation  is  changing. 
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They  don't  care  if  they  get  bawled  out.  It's  hard  to  fire  them  and  they 
know  it . " 

Similarly,  Worker  2 6  said  things  during  the  simulations  such  as,  "It 
should  be  up  to  the  employees  to  decide  among  themselves;"  and  for  Situ¬ 
ation  5  he  said,  "He  (sic)  is  an  extremely  competent  person  who  is  aware 
of  what  to  do."  But  this  man  subsequently  said  that  motivation  was  a 
problem  in  the  company  because  "there  is  no  clear  choice  between  doing  a 
job  properly  and  going  home."  Throughout  the  interview  he  talked  vehe¬ 
mently  about  supervisors:  "There  is  a  tendency  here  for  supervisors  not 
to  have  enough  authority  ...  I  don't  think  they  appoint  people  who  are 
properly  suited  for  the  job  .  .  .  supervisors  are  more  friendly  than  they 
used  to  be — none  of  these  crack  the  whip  ever.  There  is  too  much  friend¬ 
liness."  This  worker  often  seemed  muddled  and  upset;  perhaps  his  in¬ 
consistency  could  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  only  chose  participa¬ 
tive  methods  in  situations  remote  from  his  own  experience  which  had  no 
emotional  impact. 

Finally,  Worker  31  was  quite  consistent  with  his  own  statements  and 
choices,  but  not  with  all  of  the  other  people  in  this  rank.  He  seemed 
reasonably  comfortable  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  but  when  he 
read  the  first  situation  and  was  asked  about  the  decision  method  he  be¬ 
came  extremely  rigid — sometimes  he  would  just  refuse  to  justify  a  decision, 
shrugging  and  merely  re-iterating  his  choice.  For  example,  in  Situation 
1,  he  said,  "I  would  just  tell  them,"  and  for  Situation  4  he  said,"  He 
should  be  fired.  Nothing  to  decide."  As  he  was  leaving,  he  returned  and 
said  that  once  he  had  owned  a  business  that  had  gone  bankrupt,  after  which 
he  chose  a  job  with  the  least  possible  responsibility;  "I  want  them  to  have 
the  headaches.  I  used  to  have  the  headaches.  Not  any  more!" 
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In  sum,  all  except  three  of  the  workers  consistently  endorsed  partici¬ 
pation  as  defined  by  the  investigator,  and  they  chose  dec is ion- methods 
consistent  with  that  principle. 

2.  Management .  Although  almost  all  the  people  in  the  three  manage¬ 
ment  ranks  initially  said  they  agreed  with  participation  as  defined  by 
the  investigator,  it  subsequently  became  clear  that  none  of  them  envisaged 
extensive  use  of  workers'  potential  for  decision-making  about  work.  Al¬ 
though  there  were  isolated  references  to  experiences  where  "better"  re¬ 
sults  had  been  obtained  when  workers'  ideas  had  been  used,  management 
people  did  not  talk  a  great  deal  about  production  itself,  or  of  workers' 
relationship  to  their  work.  Rather,  they  talked  of  the  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  management  and  workers,  and  this  will  be  explored  in  Section  G. 

(a)  Executives.  Of  all  the  people  who  participated  in  this  study,  the 
executive  group  was  the  most  calm  in  their  discussions  of  participation. 
This  was  not  a  matter  of  not  caring,  for  at  least  three  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  clearly  cared  very  much  indeed;  it  was  more  a  case  of  speaking 
with  more  conviction  and  determination  than  people  in  other  groups  about 
the  principles  involved  in  participation.  This  was  the  only  group  to 
raise  a  justice  aspect  of  participation,  to  convey  a  feeling  that  they 
felt  it  was  the  decent  way  for  a  humane  organization  to  conduct  itself. 
Their  justifications  for  chosing  decision  methods  were  expressed  in  ra¬ 
tional  terms,  and  there  were  few  signs  of  emotions  interfering  with  ex¬ 
planation. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remained  that  the  company  was  still  experi¬ 
encing  the  same  problems  that  the  official  encouragement  of  participation 
was  intended  to  overcome,  and  the  executives  were  certainly  most  frustra¬ 
ted  with  that.  Although  the  people  in  this  group  had  more  decision-making 
power  than  others,  they  felt  quite  helpless  about  this  problem. 
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Three  of  the  four  executives  expressed  overall  approval  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  presented  by  the  investigator.  Executive  25  said  in  response,  "I 
believe  in  participation  .  .  .  (but)  ...  it  depends  on  the  type  of  work. 
It  will  be  different  in  the  shop  and  the  yards,"  explaining  that  he  thought 
participation  was  sometimes  just  not  possible.  He  also  liked  to  keep  some 
control  over  things:  "But  I  would  like  to  see  everything  come  into  this 
office,  just  to  see,  not  to  make  all  the  decisions.  ...  I  am  too  busy 
now  to  do  all  the  decision-making  ...  if  you  have  to  confer  with  your 
people,  ask  them  about  the  job,  and  you  get  better  results." 

Executive  11  said,  "D  is  right,  generally  ...  We  have  changed. 

When  I  started  work,  everyone  was  like  a  robot."  But  this  man  was  very 
conscious  of  having  final  responsibility  for  all  decisions:  "You  are 
always  involved  in  the  discussion  or  you'd  have  lack  of  control,"  and 
he  made  it  clear  that  it  was  management's  decisions  that  he  would  choose 
to  involve  people  in.  But  he  was  adamant  about  the  principle:  "You 
have  to  trust  people!  I  could  make  the  decision  but  that's  not  sensible 
use  of  (my)  time  and  the  guy  on  the  floor  isn't  learning  anything  .  .  . 

I  know  it  gives  greater  efficiency  ...  If  you  ask  for  ideas,  they're 
often  better  than  your  own."  Similarly,  Executive  12  said,  "The  average 
worker  can  help  you  a  lot.  He  has  experience  and  a  lot  of  things  going 
for  you  .  .  .  Most  of  the  time,  they  have  a  better  idea  than  we  do. 

They  are  working  with  it."  He  also  said  that  "The  change  toward  train¬ 
ing  supervisors  for  workers'  participation  has  lots  of  merit." 

Despite  the  initial  endorsement  of  the  principle  by  these  executives, 
the  next  section  will  show  that  quite  a  different  model  to  the  one  under¬ 
lying  the  investigator's  definition  was  predominant  in  their  minds. 
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Executive  35  differed,  somewhat  from  the  others;  his  talk  centred  on 
the  company  itself,  and  he  said,  "It  used  to  be  military  .  .  .  there  has 
been  a  change  for  the  worse.  People  have  to  have  direction  .  .  .  (but) 
allow  deviation  from  the  line." 

(b)  Managers .  Responses  from  this  group  reflected  similar  themes 
to  those  raised  by  executives,  although  managers  focused  more  on  practi¬ 
cal  problems  than  on  broad  issues;  and  their  responses  were  more  evalu¬ 
ative  and  emotional.  They  resembled  the  executives  in  their  initial 
acceptance  of  the  investigator's  definition  of  participation  while  sub¬ 
sequently  expressing  views  inconsistent  with  it  and  endorsing  a  contrary 
perspective. 

Manager  1 6  said,  "I  am  definitely  in  favour  of  this  style  ...  I 
think  it's  good  on  the  whole  because  I  find  in  my  experience  that  the 
people  who  have  worked  on  these  whole  jobs  take  a  good  interest;  in  the 
most  part  they  like  a  little  bit  of  responsibility,  and  this  makes  them 
perform  a  little  better  .  .  .  they  are  always  looking  for  something  better 
and  in  an  organization  like  ours  the  more  responsibility  and  challenge 
you  give  to  these  people,  the  better  they  perform  for  you."  Manager  29 
agreed:  "Generally,  yes,  workers  should  participate  with  the  supervisor 

in  everything  they  do.  They  should  not  be  totally  on  their  own  and  the 
supervisor  should  know  what  is  going  on  .  .  .  You  must  definitely  use 
their  input  to  get  their  attention  otherwise  they  feel  it  is  boring  rou¬ 
tine."  He  did  feel  that  there  was  a  certain  "type,"  however,  to  whom 
"you  don't  give  leeway  .  .  .  (but)  you  can't  jump  on  them  or  they  will 
take  off";  he  also  said  that  some  younger  workers  simply  "do  not  feel 
tied  to  their  jobs." 

Manager  15  said,  "I  would  let  an  individual  do  the  inspecting  and 
the  repairs  himself  ...  I  really  think  that  this  is  a  lot  more  efficient. 
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And  a  person  feels  more  like  a  person  if  you  say,  'that  is  your  car  and 
you  take  care  of  it.'  Give  him  the  responsibility  and  he  does  a  better 
job."  He  pointed  out  that  work  organization  decisions  could  not  presently 
be  made  at  this  level  in  the  hierarchy.  Similarly,  Manager  29  felt  that 
the  physical  organization  of  work  at  CanRail  was  extremely  logical,  but 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  work  system  fixed  was  to  prevent  any  workers  from 
participating  at  all  in  decisions  about  how  their  jobs  are  organized,  and 
this  helped  to  bring  about  the  company's  problems:  "High  turnover  is  the 
bad  one.  All  our  problems  are  people  problems,  not  mechanical  problems." 
Manager  21  did  not  talk  explicitly  about  the  problems  of  work  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  he  did  say,  "Ideally  ...  I  would  work  more  closely  within 
units  to  make  changes  in  work  methods." 

The  managers  seemed  to  be  more  conscious  than  were  the  executives 
that  one's  view  of  what  participation  means  depends  upon  one's  position 
in  the  company;  they  talked  a  lot  about  difficulties  at  the  supervisory 
level  in  particular.  They  all  said  that  the  success  of  participation  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  well  supervisors  have  been  trained  for  it  and  how  far 
higher  management  would  clarify  authority  lines. 

For  example,  Manager  16,  while  seeming  reluctant  to  criticise  the 
company,  painted  a  picture  of  supervisors  struggling  to  reconcile  the  com¬ 
pany's  encouragement  of  participation  with  the  realities  of  rigid  struc¬ 
tures:  "Although  we  have  the  form,1  supervisors  are  trying  to  give  workers 
more  and  more  chances  to  make  their  own  decisions.  His  key  role  should 
be  to  guide  them,  help  them  with  regulations;  but  this  is  a  problem  with 


1.  He  was  referring  to  the  form  which  is  used  to  control  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  work,  a  copy  of  which  is  shown  in  Appendix  V. 


. 
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so  many  supervisors  .  .  .  Our  superintendent  should  continue  the  classes 
for  supervisors  ...  to  show  how  to  deal  with  these  problems.”  Manager 
29  also  perceived  that  appropriate  supervisor  training  was  a  prerequisite 
for  participation  to  work,  as  was  the  careful  selection  of  supervisors. 
The  other  two  managers  were  inclined  to  blame  supervisors  for  the  failure 
of  participation  at  CanRail.  Manager  21  commented  that,  "In  most  cases 
the  supervisors  up  and  coming  don't  seem  to  have  the  same  drive  to  get 
work  done  compared  to  supervisors  when  I  was  on  the  tools.  The  courses 
for  supervisors  are  one  of  the  better  things  I  have  seen  on  the  railway, 
but  still  in  a  lot  of  cases  they  are  giving  these  courses  too  late,  six 
months  or  a  year  after  they  have  already  formed  bad  habits."  Manager  33 
felt  supervisors  were  suffering  from  the  same  low  morale  as  workers:  "My 
biggest  complaint  is  that  people  don't  take  the  pride  in  their  work  that 
they  used  to.  I  would  love  to  see  them  take  more  responsibility.  The 
younger  people  don't  want  responsibility.  I  am  talking  about  the  new 
supervisors."  But  Manager  21  was  the  most  explicit  person  interviewed 
about  the  problems  of  trying  to  practice  participation  within  orthodox 
structures:  "Supervisors  don't  get  the  backing  ...  in  most  cases  the 
upper  management  will  not  back  you  up„  They  put  you  on  all  these  courses 
and  tell  you  that  you  have  the  authority  (to  carry  out  changes),  but  it 
seems  that  they  don't  want  you  to  apply  it." 

(c)  Supervisors .  Although  all  but  two  of  the  supervisors  initially 
expressed  agreement  with  participation  as  defined  by  the  investigator, 
people  in  this  group  appeared  to  have  wildly  varying  personal  definitions 
of  participation  (which  are  discussed  in  Section  G  below).  The  high  de¬ 
gree  of  confusions  and  inconsistency  in  their  responses  to  simulations 
and  interview  questions  provides  an  illustration  of  the  tension  they 
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seemed,  to  feel  on  the  subject.  The  beliefs  they  uttered  about  the  good 
effects  of  participation  were  not  always  in  line  with  their  choices,  or 
with  the  emotions  that  were  apparently  aroused  when  making  choices  of 
decision  method  with  which  they  were  clearly  not  comfortable. 

Two  of  the  supervisors  said  they  did  not  favour  participation. 
Supervisor  18  was  negative  by  implication;  he  praised  autocratic  methods 
instead:  "I  am  a  new  supervisor,  just  a  few  months.  I  started  out  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  law  and  it  worked  very  well  .  .  .  (then)  you  make  all  these 
concessions  hoping  to  gain  more.  When  it  comes  to  the  crunch,  nobody 
(does  what  you  want)  ...  I  would  like  to  see  it  a  little  stiffer." 

But  this  person's  responses  to  the  simulations  gave  a  different  impression; 
he  selected  Method  D  in  two  places.  This  supervisor  seemed  confused;  he 
spent  a  lot  of  time  describing  complicated  interpersonal  incidents  with 
workers  which  seemed  to  have  led  him  to  reject  the  promise  that  parti¬ 
cipation  had,  he  said,  previously  held  for  him,  replacing  it  with  a 
negative  view  of  workers. 

Supervisor  28  also  apparently  opposed  participation;  he  referred  during 
the  interview  to  its  inadequacy  in  the  absence  of  other  motivators,  espe¬ 
cially  money,  and  training  in  mechanical  skills.  He  felt  participation 
was  not  a  viable  option  for  CanRail:  "Workers'  participation  would  not 
be  important  here  unless  the  whole  structure  changes."  He  felt  quite 
bitter  about  people  above  him  in  the  hierarchy,  and  felt  their  attitudes 
prevented  participation  from  working:  "It  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  of 
management  people  here  have  a  chip  on  their  shoulder.  They  work  back¬ 
wards  to  get  it  all  messed  up.  There  are  no  money  incentives  for  the 
men.  People  have  to  be  self-motivated  here,  and  a  lot  of  them  complain 
all  the  time  ...  I  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  babysitting;  I  would 
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like  to  see  a  decent  pay  scale.  Why  train  a  person  and  then  he  walks  down 
the  street  and  gets  more  money?"  It  seemed  that  this  supervisor  felt  par¬ 
ticipation  to  be  almost  irrelevant  in  the  face  of  the  company's  failure 
to  pay  enough. 

The  remaining  supervisors  resembled  other  management  people  in  res¬ 
pect  of  their  initial  agreement  with  participation  as  defined  by  the  in¬ 
vestigator,  but  subsequently  they  made  very  few  comments  that  would  fit 
a  conception  of  participation  that  entails  fully  utilizing  workers' 
abilities.  Judging  from  their  comments,  it  seems  very  likely  that  they 
only  agreed  with  the  investigator's  definition  because  they  did  not  rea¬ 
lize  its  difference  from  their  own. 

Supervisor  4  was  the  only  one  to  make  direct  reference  to  the  value 
to  the  organization  of  obtaining  workers'  ideas,  with  comments  such  as, 
"They  know  best,  you  don't,"  and  "If  I  can  talk  to  a  guy,  he  may  have  an 
idea  which  is  better  than  mine."  Nonetheless,  a  Human  Relations  model 
dominated  his  responses:  "If  you  give  them  a  little  responsibility  they 
are  working  with  you  instead  of  against  you.  It  runs  a  smoother  shop  .  .  . 
more  team  work  .  .  .  the  cooperation  goes  up."  Other  supervisors  made 
reference  to  some  workers'  desires  for  more  responsibility,  but  explained 
why  they  felt  it  was  not  possible  to  respond  to  this  need.  Supervisor  18 
said,  "People  like  to  be  asked  what  they  think  about  the  job.  In  our 

work  there  are  twelve  ways  of  doing  a  job  and  maybe  two  are  the  right  way. 

/ 

Some  fellow  believes  his  is  the  right  way  ...  he  goes  for  a  fine  way, 
for  quality  work,  even  though  it  takes  hours  and  hours.  You  can't  let 
them  do  it  their  own  way! " 

Supervisor  7  also  felt  time  pressure  prevented  his  putting  partici¬ 
pation  into  effect:  "In  certain  situations  I  think  it  is  great  .  .  .  but 
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it  is  limited  because  there  is  only  so  much  time  and  the  job  has  got  to 
be  done."  Time  was  also  seen  as  a  factor  preventing  supervisors  from 
training  workers  enough  to  take  more  responsibility:  Supervisor  18  said, 
"Maybe  if  the  supervisor  had  a  lot  more  time  to  help  them  learn  .  .  . 
but  if  you  have  a  whole  green  crew  you  can't  divide  your  time  up  ideally. 
This  thought  was  also  expressed  by  Supervisor  32:  "It's  very  hard  to 
teach  someone  you  have  not  got  the  time  to  spend  with." 

Supervisor  13  did  not  talk  in  human  resource  terms,  but  he  did 
"correctly"  diagnose  the  three  situations  where  participation  was  appro¬ 
priate;  mostly  he  found  it  difficult  to  verbalize  his  reasons,  except 
for  Situation  5»  where  he  offered  a  Human  Resources  reason:  "We  can't 
take  the  initiative  away  from  employees  ...  We  have  to  let  them  share." 

Most  supervisors  showed  a  high  degree  of  feeling  in  the  interview 
and  in  their  responses  to  the  simulations.  The  overall  mood  they  con¬ 
veyed  was  one  of  frustration  and  powerlessness;  and  appeals  for  "consis¬ 
tency"  seemed  to  illustrate  their  sense  of  isolation  and  doubt. 

Although  they  said  that  they  were  expected  to  encourage  participation 
and  felt  that  it  could  go  a  long  way  to  reducing  company  problems,  they 
felt  this  would  only  work  if  conditions  which  beyond  their  own  control 
were  present — above  all,  some  means  of  attracting  and  keeping  the  kind 
of  workers  who  could  handle  more  challenge  and  responsibility.  They  felt 
the  "curing"  of  low  morale  was  seen  as  their  responsibility,  but  they 
did  not  know  how  to  make  participation  actually  work.  Several  had  prob¬ 
lems  envisaging  the  supervisor's  role  when  selecting  decision  methods. 

A  typical  experience  was  that  of  Supervisor  3>  who  eventually  decided 
that  all  the  decisions  except  that  of  Situation  1  were  the  supervisor's 
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job  to  make,  but  was  not  comfortable  when  trying  to  justify  his  choices. 
In  Situation  _5>  for  example,  he  proposed  a  very  cumbersome  solution: 

"He  has  no  knowledge  about  the  system  and  he  has  to  get  the  information 
from  the  secretary  so  that  he  can  make  the  decision.  He  has  to  have 
the  final  say  on  that."  Several  supervisors  expressed  a  need  for  more 
training  both  for  themselves  and  their  colleagues.  Supervisor  18  said, 
"We  have  several  new  supervisors  who  have  no  idea  of  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  problems.  They  scream  and  holler  and  they  will  form  habits 
before  long."  Supervisor  32  said,  "We  used  to  have  group  discussions 
among  the  supervisors,  but  now  everybody  seems*  to  be  going  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  direction.  A  lot  of  our  problem  is  due  to  the  lack  of  cohesive¬ 
ness,  and  this  reflects  among  the  employees.  You  can  hear  employees 
complain  about  the  supervisors'  lack  of  training."  Supervisor  4  felt 
that  the  inconsistent  treatment  which  workers  received  from  different 
supervisors  was  causing  participation  to  fail:  "I  would  like  to  see 
the  supervisors  working  on  a  straight  line,  consistency  among  them." 

So  many  of  the  supervisors  showed  apprehension  towards  relinquish¬ 
ing  decision-making  responsibility  during  the  simulations,  coupled  with 
signs  of  discomfort  and  declarations  in  favour  of  participation  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  one  did  not  get  the  impression  that  this  was  a  group  of  power- 
hungry  individuals  jealously  clinging  to  their  decision-making  role  as 
a  means  of  "personal  aggrandisement"  of  the  kind  that  McClelland  and 
Burnham  (1976)  found  among  managers  in  their  study.  Rather,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  reluctant  to  practise  participation  because  they  could  not 
imagine  what  else  their  job  could  entail  without  the  major  activities 
of  directing  and  controlling,  and  because  higher  management  defined  a 
limiting  role  for  them.  Supervisor  3  said,  "Managers  above  supervisors 
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are  pretty  well  the  old.  school.  Ingrained."  There  were  also  other  occa¬ 
sional  references  to  influences  from  above  them  that  limited  their  own 
power  to  delegate  authority,  such  as .Supervisor  32 's  comment  that  "There 
have  been  all  kinds  of  suggestions  like  rotating  shifts,"  but  that  these 
could  not  be  decided  even  at  their  own  level  in  the  hiearchy,  or  Super¬ 
visor  18' s  experiences  of  pressure  to  push  for  more  production  quantity: 
"Higher  management  have  asked  us  to  bone  up  on  time  standards  .  .  .  Now 
the  push  is  on  to  tighten  up."  The  supervisors  as  a  group  conveyed  a 
strong  feeling  of  frustration  with  the  whole  idea  of  participation;  they 
felt  that  inconsistent  demands  were  made  upon  them  in  the  name  of  this 
principle. 

C.  Research  Question  2 

The  second  question  was,  "In  comparison  with  the  definitions  discussed 
in  Chapter  2  of  this  thesis,  what  does  participation  mean  to  people  of 
different  rank  in  the  CanRail  Repair  Company? 

In  cognitive  terms,  to  people  in  the  three  management  ranks  at  Can- 
Rail  the  concept  of  participation  very  closely  parallelled  the  Human 
Relations  model  described  by  Miles  to  predominate  among  the  managers 
studied  in  the  United  States  (1965).  Practising  participative  management 
at  CanRail  appeared  to  mean  making  the  greatest  possible  effort  to  ensure 
that  workers  were  consulted,  treated  with  respect,  in  the  hope  that  feelings 
of  involvement  and  satisfaction  would  result,  which  were  seen  to  lead  in 
theory  to  a  reduction  in  morale  problems  such  as  high  absenteeism  and 
turnover  rates. 

1.  Executives .  Extensive  use  of  workers'  self-direction  or  initiative 
in- setting  and  pursuing  goals  was  not  envisaged  by  the  executives.  In 
Miles's  Human  Relations  model,  this  is  the  case  because  workers  are  not 
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seen  as  being  sufficiently  capable  of  taking  such  responsibilities.  The 
following  comments  illustrate  the  similarity  between  the  Human  Relations 
model  of  participation  (as  Miles  defines  it)  and  the  views  of  executives, 
in  particular  their  stress  on  workers'  feelings: 

Executive  2 5  said,  "Ask  how  they  feel  about  the  goals  you  set. 
Nowadays,  you  don't  tell  people  ...  If  the  manager  just  tells  people, 
you  will  find  people  will  not  do  it."  Executive  12  said,  "I  think  it 
generally  does  motivate  workers  ...  It  is  very  important  for  workers 
to  feel  that  their  ideas  are  listened  to.  If  you  don't,  they  will  give 
up  trying."  Executive  11  seemed  to  feel  modem  managers  had  little  choice 
in  the  matter:  "Employees  must  be  satisfied,  or  they  won't  come  to  work." 
Although  Executive  3 5  did  not  favour  participation,  he  did  acknowledge 
some  value  in  "consultation"  as  a  motivator;  and  he,  too,  mentioned  that 
"You  can't  force  anyone"  nowadays.- 

The  executives  also  shared  the  Human  Relations  model's  perspective  on 

the  characteristics  of  workers.  All  four  of  them  put  more  "blame"  for 
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the  company's  motivation  problems  on  to  historical  changes  in  working 
force  characteristics  generally,  rather  than  suggesting  the  possibility 
that  participation  as  practised  at  CanRail  was  limited;  they  conveyed 
the  feeling  that  management  could  do  nothing  to  solve  problems  that  were 
created  by  this  external  trend.  For  example,  Executive  23  said  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  Situation  3  that,  "You  can't  trust  employees  to  stick  to  time," 
and  Executive  35  said,  "In  reality  people  will  take  (time  off)  whenever 
they  can  .  .  .  Very  few  people  really  love  work.  It's  a  means  to  an  end. 
Today's  people  don't  think  of  work  as  what  the  company  can  do.  .  .  Now 
people  are  not  willing  to  work  hard  and  learn  that  they  did  it  wrong." 
Executive  12  said,  "Now  attitudes  to  work  have  changed.  Kids  today  can 
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take  time  off,  the  money's  okay.  Some  kids  don't  want  to  work  .  .  . 
workers'  participation  doesn't  help  those  who  are  just  looking  for  a 
place  to  work.  They  are  not  interested  in  a  career.  People's  private 
time  is  more  important  than  it  ever  used  to  he."  Executive  11,  although 
generally  adamant  about  the  value  of  participation  as  a  motivator,  felt 
there  was  an  increasing  trend  among  youngsters  to  give  priority  to  their 
social  needs;  he  thought  that  those  needs  which  the  company  could  ever 
meet  were  becoming  relatively  less  important  as  time  went  on.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  and  the  others  felt,  it  was  the  workers'  fault  if  partici¬ 
pation  failed  to  motivate;  "Some  workers  .  .  .  all  the  participation  in 
the  world  won't  motivate  them  .  .  .  they  don't  want  to  think  .  .  .workers 
look  for  something  where  they're  happy  .  .  .  if  it's  not  their  bag, 
workers'  participation  won't  help.  Getting  the  right  man  in  the  right 
job  is  a  process  of  matching." 

2.  Managers.  People  of  this  rank  also  appeared  to  conceive  of  par¬ 
ticipation  mainly  in  terms  of  Miles's  Human  Relations  model,  the  most 
noticeable  aspect  of  this  being  the  same  lack  of  confidence  in  workers 
as  a  class  that the  executives  had  expressed.  For  example,  although  Mana¬ 
ger  33  said,  "I  believe  in  it.  I  feel  it  is  a  very  good  idea,"  he  said 
it  was  not  getting  the  expected  results,  for  example,  in  curing  absent ee- 
sim.  "I  don't  think  it's  CanRail's  problem  because  I  have  talked  to 
people  elsewhere.  It's  a  social  problem  .  .  .  workers'  participation 
won't  make  any  difference  to  that  6C$  who  simply  don't  care.  (We)  should 
attract  and  keep  the  right  kind  of  workers  ...  I  would  let  off  60^  and 
pay  the  rest  double  and  work  to  that."  Similarly,  Manager  16  said,  "Mo¬ 
dem  attitudes  due  to  too  much  money  ...  in  society  as  a  whole,  people 
want  more  leisure  time  .  .  .  absenteeism  and  tardiness  bother  me  more 
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than  anything."  Manager  21  was  pessimistic:  "Things  are  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  attitude  now  is  to  do  less  work.  Reasons?  .  . 

some  people  complain  about  money,  yet  they  must  have  enough  money  to  be 
able  to  take  time  off."  Manager  29  expressed  a  different,  less  gloomy, 
view:  "There  seems  definitely  to  have  been  a  change  for  the  better  over 
the  years.  The  old  method  worked  when  people  were  not  educated  and  they 
expected  not  to  participate,  and  were  content  to  be  in  a  worker's  role. 
Nowadays  our  society  is  affluent  and  knowledgeable."  Nevertheless,  this 
manager's  responses  to  the  simulations  did  not  exhibit  much  trust  of 
workers,  even  for  a  relatively  minor  matter  such  as  choosing  a  coffee- 
break  time;  for  Situation  3  he  said,  "Definitely  not  D.  The  people  may 
pick  the  busiest  time  of  day." 

In  addition  to  these  views  matching  a  Human  Relations  view  of  wor¬ 
kers'  characteristics,  the  managers  also  showed  in  their  responses  to 
the  simulations  that  they  were  either  not  comfortable  at  all  with  workers 
participating  fully  in  decisions,  or  they  justified  choosing  Method  D  by 
reference  to  feelings  rather  than  facts  or  logic.  For  example,  Manager 
33  appeared  to  believe  that  participation  yielded  more  social  comforts 
than  other  methods.  In  selecting  Method  D  for  Situation  1,  he  justified 
his  choice  by  saying,  "I  would  much  rather  talk  it  over  with  my  subordi¬ 
nates  and  superior"  and  for  Situation  3  he  said,  "You  might  solve  the 
problem  quicker  yourself,  but  that  would  cause  other  problems."  For 
Situation  j>>  this  manager  vascillated,  finally  saying  with  apparent  an¬ 
xiety,  "I  would  certainly  have  to  depend  upon  my  clerk,  who  is  capable  . 

I  would  listen  to  her  ideas.  But  I  would  make  the  final  decision  in  case 
there  was  something  I  disagreed  with.  As  with  other  managers,  there  was 
no  cognitive  argument  in  this  choice;  the  fact  that  the  sales  manager 
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knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  filing  system  was  ignored.  Manager  15  chose 
Method  G  for  this  situation;  when  asked  why,  he  threw  the  card  aside  with 
a  yawn  (he  was  quite  alert  the  rest  of  the  time)  and  said,  "You  would 
certainly  have  to  have  everybody  involved."  This  manager  also  seemed 
very  uncomfortable  with  his  selection  of  Method  D  for  Situation  1;  he 
concluded,  "Maybe  all  of  them  would  say,  'to  heck  with  that! '"  Other 
justifications  he  offered  implied  lack  of  choice,  such  as  "I  would  have 
to  rely  on  their  information,"  and  he  appeared  to  be  quite  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  justification  for  an  autocratic  decision  in  Situation  3»  saying 
vaguely  when  pressed,  "This  method  will  solve  the  problem  in  any  case." 

3.  Supervisors.  This  group  was  almost  unanimous  in  holding  a 
perception  of  participation  which  matched  Miles's  Human  Relations  model, 
especially  in  respect  of  their  assumptions  about  workers.  They  not 
only  showed  doubt  that  workers  were  capable  of  responsible  decision¬ 
making  and  self-control;  most  of  them  expressed  a  conviction  that  the 
majority  of  workers  could  not  be  trusted  with  responsibility. 

For  example,  Supervisor  32  said,  "Right  now  around  here  it's  yes 
and  no.  I  can  be  honest  in  saying  I  agree  with  employee  participation 
.  .  .  but  I  would  fire  QO/o  of  the  employees  .  .  .  remove  the  very  poor 
employee  that  doesn't  want  to  do  anything  because  he  is  lazy  and  low  in 
knowledge  and  no  initiative.  .  .  .  This  situation  prevents  the  super¬ 
visor  from  giving  workers  responsibility."  His  general  operating  prin¬ 
ciple  seemed  to  be  not  to  trust  any  workers  at  all;  for  example,  he  did 
not  even  want  any  consultation  over  the  choice  of  a  coffee-break  time 
in  Situation  3:  "You  pretty  weel  have  to  take  it  in  hand  .  .  .  other¬ 
wise  someone  will  take  advantage  of  you." 

Similarly,  Supervisor  7  said,  "We  have  been  getting  higher  and  higher 
turnover.  I  notice  a  lot  of  apathy,  even  among  foremen  .  .  .  catch 
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it  from  their  men.  The  foremen  can  only  do  so  much  to  make  them  work, 
and  they  know  it,  and  tell  you  to  kiss  off." 

His  feeling  was  echoed  by  Supervisor  28  who  said,  "Especially  young 
people  have  very  little  sense  of  responsibility,"  and  by  Supervisor  13, 
who  said,  "Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  workers  been  considered  for 
participation  .  .  .  Today  there  is  no  respect  for  the  supervisor.  It's 
a  general  social  trend  of  loss  of  respect  for  all  authority."  This  per¬ 
son  did  not  apparently  notice  any  inconsistency  in  demanding  respect 
for  people  in  management  as  proof  of  being  suited  to  independent  and 
responsible  decision-making.  Sometimes  it  was  hard  to  remember  that  the 
people  in  this  group  were  talking  about  participation  at  all.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  while  Supervisor  23  said  that  participation  might  work  if  the  wor¬ 
kers  had  the  right  attitudes,  he  thought  this  was  not  likely  to  occur 
at  CanRail  because  "It  seems  to  be  harder  to  keep  people  under  control; 
everybody  expects  work  to  be  easier.  I  don't  think  there's  any  way  to 
deal  with  this  .  .  .  the  company  has  done  everything  they  can  to  solve 
the  problem. " 

Supervisor  23  also  appeared  to  trust  no  workers.  In  discussion 
Situation  2,  he  said,  "Don't  tell  them  there'll  be  a  bonus  because  they 
will  be  liable  to  work  faster  so  the  quality  might  suffer  because  they 
would  be  thinking  about  the  bonus  and  not  the  work."  For  Situation  6, 
he  suggested  talking  to  employees,  "but  don't  say  why;  pretend  you  don't 
have  anyone  in  mind."  Although  he  sometimes  chose  less  than  autocratic 
methods  on  the  simulations,  he  explained  that  in  these  cases  a  super¬ 
visor  had  no  choice,  "because  if  you  just  tell  the  men  what  to  do  nowa¬ 
days  they  will  not  do  it . " 


. 
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Several  supervisors  commented,  that  they  thought  participation  (in  their 
Human  Relations  sense)  would  only  work  with  the  "top  of  the  line"  worker. 

As  Supervisor  32  said,  "The  person  who  has  basic  knowledge  and  is  good 
mechanically  you  find  yourself  trusting  all  you  can  and  just  providing 
him  with  information.  But  we  have  another  kind  of  person  you  know  right 
away  that  you  will  be  talking  three  miles  over  his  head,  and  you  are  was¬ 
ting  your  time  and  his  time  and  it's  better  to  be  blunt." 

Another  way  in  which  supervisors'  comments  showed  that  they  had  a 
Human  Relations  model  of  participation  in  mind  was  the  frequent  stress 
on  making  workers  feel  good  rather  than  mentioning  the  benefits  of  fully 
using  all  available  human  resources.  Throughout  the  interviews,  super¬ 
visors  repeatedly  expressed  concern  over  what  they  described  as  low 
morale  and  efficiency  among  the  workers  under  them.  They  felt  this  to 
be  the  central  problem  of  their  job,  but  they  varied  in  respect  of  how 
directly  they  connected  it  to  participation  as  a  possible  "cure." 

For  example,  Supervisor  3  said,  "I  feel  workers'  participation  is 
a  good  plan.  Everyone  should  have  a  chance  to  have  a  say  in  their  work. 
They  would  be  happier  in  their  work.  .  .  Here  workers  seem  very  dis¬ 
satisfied.  I  would  like  them  to  have  more  say.  This  might  help  them 
be  more  satisfied."  Supervisor  7  said  he  tried  "to  do  it  as  much  as 
possible  .  .  .  (because)  in  certain  situations  I  think  it  is  great  to 
solve  everything  democratically  and  make  sure  everybody  has  nice  feelings." 
Supervisor  13  regarded  participative  management  as  "taking  a  personal 
interest,"  and  said,  "I  try  to  do  it,  but  the  young  ones  don't  have  that 
understanding."  He  seemed  to  feel  that  participation  was  not  working 
now,  but  that  it  used  to  when  these  ideas  were  first  tried:  "It  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  of  a  problem  to  let  workers  participate  in  decisions 
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and.  different  work  methods  .  .  .  they  don't  seem  to  be  responding  to 
our  treatment . " 

Many  comments  were  made  by  supervisors  to  show  that  several  other 
conceptions  of  the  idea  were  prevalent.  For  example,  Supervisor  18  told 
of  his  attempts  to  arrange  a  somewhat  unusual  social  event  for  his  work 
crew  on  their  free  time;  their  failure  to  show  up  was  interpreted  by  him 
to  show  that  workers'  participation  does  not  work.  Two  others  seemed  to 
lapse  repeatedly  into  an  assumption  that  participation  was  laissez-faire 
leadership,  and  the  only  alternative  to  total  autocracy;  and  it  was  clear 
that  several  others  viewed  participation  as  a  form  of  benevolent  pater¬ 
nalism. 

4.  Workers.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  workers  consistently 
endorsed  the  concept  of  participation  provided  by  the  investigator.  It 
is,  however,  interesting  to  compare  their  perceptions  with  the  beliefs 
prevalent  in  other  ranks  that  making  workers  feel  more  appreciated  and 
involved  would  theoretically  overcome  the  morale  problem,  and  that  a 
culture-wide  anti- work  ethic  was  interfering  with  the  success  of  this. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  comments  from  workers  which  related  to  this. 
First,  two-thirds  of  the  workers  recognized  the  morale  problem,  but  they 
almost  unanimously  attributed  it  mainly  to  uncompetitive  wage  structures 
at  CanRail.  They  perceived  a  discrepancy  between  their  own  bosses  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  they  were  important  and  appreciated,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  company  indicated  the  level  of  its  regard  for  their  worth  by  paying 
less  than  labour-market  averages.  Several  workers  felt  that  if  people's 
needs  for  financial  and  other  incentives  were  not  met,  then  no  amount  of 
trying  to  make  them  feel  involved  would  solve  the  motivation  problem.  In 
the  words  of  Worker  1,  "The  employee  who  does  good  work  doesn't  get  credit 
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such  as  higher  pay,"  while  Worker  3  said,,  "The  wages  are  good  for  the 
work  you  do,  hut  you  can  earn  more  outside."  Worker  20  agreed,  and  said, 
"I  think  it's  more  money  that  motivates  people  to  work,  to  stay  on  .  .  . 
and  physical  conditions  should  he  improved."  Worker  19  was  more  speci¬ 
fic:  "I  would  increase  motivation  with  more  wages.  Some  people  here 
earn  $8  and  have  four  kids  and  a  rent  of  $600."  He  pointed  out  a  feeling 
of  powerlessness  to  bargain  for  realistic  wages,  as  the  contract  was 
negotiated  "down  East"  and,  he  said,  favoured  eastern  workers.  He  also 
felt  people  were  not  encouraged  to  make  real  commitments  to  their  jobs 
because  "we  are  not  getting  transportable  qualifications  .  .  .  our  trade 
qualifications  should  fit  in  more  with  the  outside  world."  Worker  1 3 
felt  higher  pay  was  important  to  reduce  turnover:  "If  the  money  was 
more,  there ' d  be  more  chance  they'd  stay  .  .  .  and  you'd  get  more  experi¬ 
enced  people,  the  cream  of  the  crop  .  .  .  people  just aren't  motivated  to 
keep  their  jobs  here;  pay  raises  would  be  good." 

Although  the  workers  did  reject  the  assumptions  behind  management's 
Human  Relations  conception  of  participation,  several  did  say  that  they 
preferred  this  supervision  style  to  others  they  had  experienced.  For 
example,  Worker  17  said,  "I  think  the  men  around  here  like  to  have  their 
say  in  what  should  be  done  .  .  .  workers'  participation  is  okay  for 
motivation."  He  gave  several  examples  of  authoritarian  management  styles 
from  about  40  years  ago,  and  said  the  trend  to  participation  was  more 
just.  Worker  36  said,  "I  prefer  the  boss  who  will  ask  my  opinions  and 
give  advice  and  suggestions,  not  orders.  It  is  easier  to  work  well  with 
such  a  boss."  Worker  6  said,  "It  would  be  better  because  people  commu¬ 
nicate  with  each  other  and  not  fight.  Work  goes  a  lot  easier."  Worker  3, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  yet  to  meet  such  a  supervisor:  "You  need  to  have 
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recognition  for  finding  problems.  You  never  get  a  thank-you  for  anything. 

1  have  on  one  in  five  years."  Worker  22  said,  "The  supervisor  end  of  it 
is  getting  better  all  the  time.  There  is  always  the  bad  egg  .  .  .  the 
supervisors  do  try  to  get  the  workers  to  participate  as  much  as  they  can, 
but  for  a  large  part  there  is  too  many  hard  feelings  between  supervisors 
and  workers.  There  is  not  the  requisite  of  trust  between  them."  Worker 
17  was  full  of  praise  for  the  courses  for  supervisors  "which  have  reduced 
friction  .  .  .  and  help  them  to  control  themselves."  Nevertheless,  he 
felt  there  was  still  a  problem:  "We  have  quite  a  percentage  of  young 
foremen  and  hany  of  them  lack  the  basic  experience  of  dealing  with  people, 
and  the  job  experience  .  „  .  Many  of  these  bosses  are  not  up  on  technical 
information. " 

There  were  a  few  workers  who,  like  Miles's  managers  (1965)  had  one 
standard  for  themselves  and  another  for  workers  in  general.  As  Worker 

2  said,  he  favoured  the  "new"  style  of  supervision  for  himself,  but  not 
for  "most  other  workers."  Worker  30>  who  professed  to  be  in  favour  of 
participation  for  himself,  did  not  approve  of  "changes  in  the  style  of 
supervision,"  and  felt  that  supervisors  feared  unpopularity  and  hence 
"are  doing  the  bare  minimum  of  supervision." 

Om  terms  of  feelings,  to  people  of  all  ranks  participation  at  GanRail 
seemed  to  mean  frustration.  The  executives  felt  frustrated  because  their 
goodwill  towards  the  workers  and  their  attempts  to  foster  considerate  • 
and  democratic  treatment  of  workers  was  not  being  rewarded  with  the 
hoped-for  improved  morale.  The  managers  felt  frustrated  because  they 
were  aware  of  concrete  problems  which  participation,  they  thought,  could 
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not  help.  But  the  greatest  frustration  of  all  was  manifested  at  super¬ 
visor  level.  To  these  people  participation  meant  almost  pure  headache, 
for  they  felt  the  crunch  between  demands  to  make  workers  more  happy  and 
compliant  with  the  company's  goals  at  the  same  time  as  reducing  down¬ 
time  and  costs  and  adhering  to  fixed  work  structures.  There  were  also 
indications  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  blamed  by  superiors  for 
continuing  problems  of  turnover,  absenteeism  and  inefficiency;  and  per¬ 
haps  in  consequence  to  this  they  showed  very  angry  feelings  about  the 
workers'  failure  to  cooperate.  So  in  spite  of  their  statements  that 
participation  was  a  "good  thing,"  this  word  seemed  to  conjure  up  more 
misery  than  anything  else  to  the  supervisors. 

At  the  workers'  level,  the  focus  of  frustrations  associated  with 
participation  was  the  day-to-day  limitation  experienced  in  their  jobs, 
and  a  general  distrust  towards  management.  They  seemed  to  feel  they 
were  expected  to  behave  as  though  they  were  being  offered  opportunities 
to  take  responsibility  while  in  reality  they  felt  their  working  existence 
was  tightly  structured  and  controlled. 

In  sum,  participation  mean  different  things  to  management  and  wor¬ 
kers;  it  represented  frustration  to  most  of  them,  entailing  various  de¬ 
grees  of  hope,  humanitarianism,  disappointment,  and  even  bitterness. 
No-one  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  the  idea,  and  it  seems  as  though 
people's  feelings  about  their  different  ideas  of  participation  were 
sufficiently  strong  as  to  create  serious  misunderstandings  among  the 
ranks . 

D.  Research  Question  3 

The  third  question  asked,  "What  discrepancies,  if  any,  are  there  in 

people's  attitudes  towards  participation  and  between  what  they  endorse  in 
principle  and  endorse  in  practice? 
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The  most  obvious  discrepancy  was  between  the  approval  expressed  by 
most  people  in  the  three  management  ranks  with  the  investigator's  Human 
Resources  definition  of  participation  and  their  subsequent  statements  in 
contradiction  to  it.  For  example,  the  executives  noted  both  the  costs 
of  workers'  powerlessness  in  general  theory,  and  the  fact  that  GanRail's 
highly  structured  task-role  organization  was  largely  fixed  at  national 
level,  yet  they  did  not  attribute  the  failure  of  participation  to  improve 
efficiency  and  morale  to  any  company  characteristic,  but  rather  to  a  per¬ 
ceived  anti-work  ethic  described  as  spreading  among  the  working  class 
generally.  Moreover,  all  of  the  management  people  to  some  extent  por¬ 
trayed  workers  as  being  largely  not  capable  of  greater  self-direction 
and  responsibility,  essential  ingredients  of  decision-making  in  the 
Human  Resources  model. 

The  inconsistency  between  supporting  elements  of  two  logically  in¬ 
compatible  models  of  participation  manifested  itself  partly  in  choices, 
such  as  Executive  35' s  selection  of  decision  Method  D  and  of  more  parti¬ 
cipative  methods  than  Vroom  and  Yetton's  criteria  indicated  in  four  of 
the  situations — even  though  he  spoke  against  participation;  but  mostly 
it  showed  up  in  expressions  of  frustration  and  disappointment  with  par¬ 
ticipation,  without  anyone  being  willing  to  jettison  the  policy  either. 

In  talking  of  their  company's  experiences,  there  was  a  vivid  awareness 
that  CanRail  suffered  badly  from  high  absenteeism  and  turnover,  or  lack 
of  pride  in  work,  and  they  recognized  that  the  company's  present  reli¬ 
ance  on  participation  to  overcome  these  motivation  problems  was  not 
successful.  Rather  than  suggestion  weaknesses  in  how  participation  is 
practised  at  CanRail,  however,  the  cause  of  workers'  motivation  problems 
was  seen  as  external,  with  no  solutions  being  envisaged. 
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Nevertheless,  all  of  the  executives  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
identifying  a  basic  weakness  in  CanRail's  participation  policies.  Even 
though  no  direct,  verbal  connection  was  made  between  participation  and 
the  technological  constraints  within  which  it  must  operate  at  CanRail, 
the  executives  did  connect  the  latter  with  an  absence  of  pride  in  work. 
Executive  25  said,  "You  will  get  more  if  they  are  involved  in  setting  up 
the  work, "  (but  when  asked  if  workers  were  presently  ever  allowed  to  do 
this,  he  replied  in  the  negative,  and  gave  as  his  reason:  "They  won't 
fix  something  unless  told.  The  workforce  has  changed.")  Executive  25 
said, "Everything  is  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  now,  and  we  don't  give 
opportunity  for  judgment.  It's  not  possible  to  take  pride  in  work  these 
days."  Executive  35  did  recognize  a  conflict,  too,  between  present  work 
arrangements  and  unorthodox  models;  he  said,  "Working  in  teams  like  at 
Volvo  can't  work  here  .  .  .  Large  operations  like  ourse,  you  can't." 
Executive  11  also  referred  to  this  constraint:  "In  our  old  organization 
.  .  .  each  worker  checked  each  car  by  himself  .  .  .  People  have  lost  a 
lot."  He  did  not  spell  out  the  implications  of  this;  indeed,  he  said, 
"People  are  told  personally"  to  put  quality  before  quantity,  yet  he  did 
not  say  anything  in  recognition  of  a  problem  expressed  by  several  workers 
that  the  existing  work  arrangements  created  great  pressure  to  do  the 
reverse . 

At  the  manager  level,  the  inconsistency  between  endorsing  a  model 
whose  assumptions  they  later  contradicted  manifested  itself  in  signs  of 
personal  discomfort,  especially  when  trying  to  justify  decision-method 
choices.  For  example,  Manager  21,  who  picked  Method  G  rather  than  D  for 
Situation  1,  said,  "Quite  often  we  have  problems,  but  in  many  cases  I 
like  to  reserve  the  decision  to  myself.  This  is  a  general  principle." 
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For  Situation  3  (which  required  Method  D),  he  selected  the  most  autocratic 
method  possible,  becoming  somewhat  aggressive  when  being  asked  why,  and 
saying,  "For  the  simple  reason  I  would  like  to  make  the  decision  myself. 
That  is  my  job."  He  did  select  Method  D  for  Situation  _5>  he  justified 
it  somewhat  curtly — "She  has  the  information" — implying  that  there  was 
no  choice  but  to  delegate  in  this  case. 

Like  the  executives,  the  managers  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  recog¬ 
nizing  that  GanEail's  structures  were  preventing  "real"  participation  from 
working,  but  they  remained  trapped  in  the  you-can't- trust-workers  logic. 
Their  ambivalence  towards  the  idea  of  supervisors  delegating  decision¬ 
making  power  was  also  related  to  their  position  in  the  hierarchy;  they 
were  oriaited  to  the  practicalities  of  participation  more  than  were  the 
executives,  especially  regarding  limits  set  by  the  organization  itself. 

Unlike  other  people  in  the  management  ranks,  the  supervisors  did  not 
swing  between  two  mutually  exclusive  models  of  participation.  Apart  from 
some  idiosyncratic  viewpoints  on  what  participation  could  mean,  they 
unanimously  endorsed  two  principles  of  the  Human  Relations  model  proposed 
by  Miles  (1965),  namely  that  (a)  making  workers  feel  involved  should  im¬ 
prove  morale,  and  (b)  workers  cannot  be  trusted  with  much  more  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  felt  themselves  to  be  caught  between  demands  to  solve  the 
morale  problem  through  participation  on  the  one  hand,  and  both  organiza¬ 
tional  constraints  and  an  intrinsically  unmotivated  work  force  on  the 
other.  Perhaps  because  of  this  frustration,  supervisors  displayed  much 
more  and  stronger  feelings  on  the  subject  than  did  other  management  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  their  Human  Relations  conception  of  parti¬ 
cipation,  CanRail  management  were  faced  with  a  discrepancy  between 
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expected,  and  actual  outcomes.  In  spite  of  apparently  believing  that  if 
workers  are  treated  with  consideration  and  respect,  involved  in  general 
discussions,  and  generally  asked  for  their  opinions,  they  will  be  happier 
and  more  cooperative,  all  of  the  management  people  interviewed  were  un¬ 
comfortably  aware  that  in  spite  of  this  policy  workers'  morale  problems 
appeared  to  be  getting  worse.  They  resolved  this  discrepancy  by  stating 
that  participation  only  works  with  the  "right"  kind  of  people,  and  that 
these  are  increasingly  difficult  to  find  because  of  cultural  changes 
reducing  the  value  of  work  in  general.  As  the  report  of  interviews  with 
workers  shows,  this  study  does  not  provide  any  evidence  that  a  general 
anti- work  ethic  prevails  among  the  CanRail  workers;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  frustrated  precisely  because  they  had  unmet  expectations  of 
their  work. 

E.  Summary 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  individuals,  everyone  professed  an 
approval  of  participation,  but  their  conception  of  what  it  meant  only  co¬ 
incided  with  the  Human  Resources  definition  used  in  this  study  in  the 
case  of  the  workers;  management  people  endorsed  a  Human  Relations  approach 
most  of  the  time.  One  finding  common  to  all  ranks  was  a  lack  of  famili¬ 
arity  with  role  relationships  under  participation  of  the  Human  Resources 
kind. 

The  executives  spoke  unemotionally  on  the  subject  of  participation, 
but  they  appeared  to  be  disappointed  in  CanRail' s  experience  of  it.  They 
appeared  to  regard  participation  more  in  terms  of  an  unspoken  moral  con¬ 
tract  by  which  humane  and  considerate  treatment  of  workers  should  ideally 
be  rewarded  with  more  commitment  to  work  than  was  currently  apparent. 
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While  anxiously  without  solutions  for  the  problems  it  was  aimed  at  over¬ 
coming,  they  nonetheless  did  not  recommend  jettisoning  the  policy. 

The  managers,  on  the  other  hand,  although  agreeing  with  the  idea 
that  a  general  anti-work  ethic  limits  participation's  benefits  anyway, 
appeared  more  concerned  with  practical  difficulties  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  itself — such  as  lack  of  suitable  supervisor  training,  or  pressures 
to  reduce  downtime.  But  supervisors  subscribed  more  adamantly  than  did 
others  to  a  Human  Relations  perspective  of  participation;  they  certainly 
did  not  believe  that  workers  could  be  trusted  with  more  self-direction 
or  freedom  from  controls;  in  fact,  they  blamed  everything  on  workers' 
bad  attitudes,  and  their  most  popular  answer  to  the  company's  problems 
was  firing  the  majority  of  workers. 

While  people  of  all  ranks  acknowledged  a  problem  of  low  worker  morale 
and  inefficiency  in  the  organization,  management  people  attributed  this 
to  external  forces  beyond  their  control  demotivating  the  workforce,  and 
they  used  this  belief  to  explain  why  participation,  Human  Relations 
style,  was  not  having  the  desired  effect  at  CanRail.  They  either  felt 
that  workers  were  not  willing  or  capable  of  handling  much  more  responsi¬ 
bility  than  they  have  now,  or  that  no  amount  of  participation  will  succeed 
in  motivating  them  because  of  a  culturally  predetermined  lack  of  motiva¬ 
tion — a  view  which  contrasted  vividly  with  the  prevailing  view  at  worker 
level.  The  workers  felt  that  participation,  Human  Resources  style,  is 
not  practised  much  at  CanRail,  and  that  morale  is  low  because  of  too  low 
pay,  perceived  shortcomings  in  supervisors,  and  lack  of  use  of  their 
skills  and  ideas. 

In  sum,  although  there  were  some  differences  among  views  and  feelings 
within  all  four  ranks,  the  greatest  differences  occurred  between  workers 
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and  the  three  management  ranks,  both  in  relation  to  what  is  perceived 
as  reality  and  what  is  seen  as  a  desirable  goal.  The  only  thing  held  in 
common  by  all  was  frustration  with  the  problems  they  connected  to  the 
idea  of  participation  in  one  way  or  another. 

Since  Research  Question  4  does  not  entail  description,  but  instead 
involves  interpretation,  it  will  be  addressed  in  the  Conclusion  of 
Chapter  5  rather  than  having  been  included  in  this  chapter's  descriptive 
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Chapter  5*  Summary,  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


A.  Summary 

In  Chapter  1  it  was  pointed  out  that  much  academic  work  and  some  in¬ 
dustrial  experimentation  had  been  aimed  at  overcoming  the  effects  upon 
people  at  work  of  being  powerless.  Various  styles  of  management  through 
which  workers  share  decision-making  power  over  their  working  lives  had 
their  rationale  in  the  participation  hypothesis,  which  suggests  that  if 
employees  are  given  this  power,  efficiency  will  increase  and  morale  will 
improve.  But  the  results  expected  by  management  have  not  always  been 
forthcoming  in  practice.  Previous  research  has  suggested  that  discrep¬ 
ancies  might  occur  between  policy  and  practice,  one  reason  for  this  being 
that ■ people ' s  attitudes  may  be  in  opposition  to  such  programs.  The  Can- 
Rail  Repair  Company  is  a  Canadian  company  committed  to  participation  in 
principle  yet  not  reaping  the  expected  improvements  in  morale  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  present  study  was  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  problem 
by  seeking  to  understand  the  attitudes  of  people  of  different  rank  to¬ 
wards  the  concept  of  participation. 

Chapter  2  reviewed  the  literature  of  relevance  to  the  present  study. 

It  was  shown  that  studies  concerned  with  participation  varied  as  to  how 
far  power- sharing  between  management  and  workers  was  encompassed  in  defi¬ 
nitions.  Most  studies  involving  a  reduction  in  management  decision-making 
power  over  workers'  jobs  were  generally  supportive  of  the  hypothesis,  al¬ 
though  many  conditions  were  necessary.  These  were  contrasted  with  studies 
of  pseudo participation  in  which  decision-making  power  was  not  shared, 
with  managers  focusing  instead  upon  fostering  good  human  relations  and 
making  workers  feel  involved  with  goals  and  methods  which  had  actually 
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been  pre-set  by  management  alone.  Miles's  suggestion  that  two  conflict¬ 
ing  participation  models — Human  Resources  (corresponding  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  adopted  for  this  study)  and  Human  Relations  (corresponding  to  pseudo¬ 
participation) — may  be  employed  in  practice  was  noted,  as  were  previous 
findings  that  resistance  to  power-sharing  can  be  expected  to  occur  at 
different  levels. 

Several  studies  showed  a  connection  between  people's  attitudes  and 
their  organizational  rank,  and  that  organizational  characteristics  as  a 
whole  influence  both  attitudes  and  the  outcomes  of  participation  policies. 
Finally  it  was  pointed  out  that  previous  studies  used  mainly  quantitative 
methodologies  aimed  at  causal  explanations  of  the  relationship  between 
broad  general  variables  which  were  not  appropriate  to  studies  seeking  to 
understand  attitudes  such  as  the  present  one,  for  they  do  not  permit  a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  what  people  say  they  think  and  feel  as 
distinct  from  what  they  really  do  think  and  feel. 

A  qualitative  methodology  was  therefore  needed  for  this  study,  and 
this  was  outlined  in  Chapter  3-  •  Instruments  which  would  allow  the  rela¬ 
tively  unrestricted  exploration  of  ideas,  feelings  and  discrepancies 
were  chosen.  These  consisted  of  unstructured  interviews  and  a  set  of 
simulated  problem  situations  requiring  each  subject  to  chose  and  to  jus¬ 
tify  one  decision  method  out  of  four  possibilities  (only  one  of  which 
was  participative);  they  were  validated  by  a  pilot  study  with  a  panel 
of  experts  and  by  reflective  summaries  and  probes.  The  sample  of  36 
people  was  drawn  from  four  ranks  at  the  CanRail  Repair  Company  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  and  the  interviews  were  completed  in  July,  1980. 

Chapter  4  reported  on  the  material  collected,  which  showed  that 
people's  attitudes  towards  participation  varied  with  the  position  they 
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occupied,  in  the  company  hierarchy,  and  that  there  was  a  large  gap  bet¬ 
ween  the  perceptions  and  feelings  of  management  and  workers.  The  only 
thing  held  in  common  by  all  ranks  was  a  feeling  of  frustration  with  the 
problems  they  connected  to  the  idea  of  participation. 

Although  nearly  everyone  expressed  initial  agreement  with  participa¬ 
tion  as  defined  by  the  investigator,  people  of  worker  rank  were  the  only 
ones  to  talk  consistently  as  a  group  in  these  terms.  None  of  them  be¬ 
lieved  that  participation  in  this  sense  was  in  effect  at  CanRail,  and 
the  majority  felt  they  did  not  have  sufficient  freedom  to  exercise  initi¬ 
ative  and  take  responsibility  for  decision-making  about  their  work.  Most 
of  the  people  of  this  rank  felt  powerless  and  unchallenged  at  work.  This, 
together  with  low  wages  to  reflect  the  value  the  company  put  on  their 
work,  appears  to  have  led  them  to  feel  no  reason  to  make  much  commitment 
to  their  jobs.  As  a  group,  they  attributed  low  morale  and  efficiency 
mainly  to  lack  of  control  over  their  work  and  a  related  wastage  of  their 
ideas . 

In  contrast,  from  comments  and  choices  made  by  people  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  ranks,  it  became  clear  that  only  isolated  elements  of  the  Human 
Resources  model  of  participation  were  endorsed  by  just  a  few  management 
people.  None  of  them  envisaged  extensive  use  of  CanRail  workers'  poten¬ 
tial  for  creative  decision-making  about  work,  although  there  were  isola¬ 
ted  references  to  the  benefits  of  using  workers'  ideas.  No-one  in 
management  connected  this  observation  to  the  notion  of  reducing  workers' 
powerlessness  over  their  jobs.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  no  recogni¬ 
tion  that  participation  involved  sharing  decision-making  power  at  all, 
although  during  the  simulations  it  was  apparent  that  managers  were  at 
best  ambivalent  at  the  prospect  and  that  supervisors  were  reluctant  for 
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decision-making  power  to  be  shared  at  all.  A  set  of  assumptions  corres¬ 
ponding  very  closely  to  Miles's  Human  Relations  model  appeared  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  minds  of  management  people  when  they  spoke  of  participa¬ 
tion,  especially  in  respect  of  their  assumption  that  workers  at  CanRail 
could  not  be  trusted,  they  believed,  with  greater  opportunities  for  the 
self-direction  and  responsibility  which  greater  decision-making  power 
would  entail.  These  views  of  management  were  not  consistent  with  their 
approval  of  the  investigator's  Human  Resources  definition  of  participa¬ 
tion,  which  they  had  already  endorsed. 

B.  Conclusion:  Research  Question  4 

This  question  asked,  "What  explanations  of  existing  attitudes  and 
discrepancies  can  be  suggested?" 

1.  Rank  and  attitude.  As  Lowin  found  (1968),  attitudes  towards  par¬ 
ticipation  of  people  working  at  CanRail  appeared  to  vary  almost  directly 
with  the  rank  that  they  occupied  in  the  company  hierarchy.  Not  only  had 
their  experiences  varied  according  to  their  position,  but  so  also  did 
their  perceptions  and  expectations  of  what  participation  should  be,  as 
well  as  their  views  of  participation  in  practice  at  CanRail. 

The  commonality  of  attitudes  within  ranks  that  was  shown  by  the  data 
confirms  the  findings  of  other  investigators  (notably  Lowin,  196.5;  and 
Pateman,  1970)  that  hierarchical  position  is  a  major  influence  on  people' 
attitudes  towards  participation.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  types  of  tasks,  problems,  decisions  and  concerns  which  are  embodied 
in  different  level  jobs  determine  the  experiences  and  hence  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  people  at  work.  The  fact  that  the  workers  were  the  only  ones 
to  talk  consistently  of  participation  in  terms  of  sharing  decision-making 
about  production  may  be  partly  explained  in  this  way;  judging  from  their 
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frequent  anecdotes  about  having  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  change  pre¬ 
determined  procedures,  the  definition  of  participation  offered  by  the 
investigator  corresponded  in  a  straight-forward  manner  to  the  desires 
and  disappointments  that  the  concept  of  participation  entailed  for 
workers. 

In  the  same  way,  the  scarcity  of  talk  by  management  people  at  all 
levels  about  participation  as  a  method  of  making  decisions  about  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  partly  explained  by  their  relative  lack  of  familiarity  with 
production  tasks.  An  associated  possibility  is  that  CanRail  management 
were  not  familiar  with  participation  in  the  Human  Resources  sense.  They 
did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  envisage  radically  different  ways  of  making 
production  decisions  in  the  way  that  workers  could  (since  the  latter 
were  more  familiar  with  production  tasks  and  alternatives,  and  were  con¬ 
tinually  contemplating  changes  on  the  job  anyway) .  Because  of  the  focus 
on  good  human  relationships  in  the  management  training  courses,  even 
those  people  who  had  been  systematically  exposed  to  the  company's  idea 
of  participation  did  not  display  familiarity  with  the  kind  of  supervisor 
role  demanded  of  a  Human  Resources  definition  of  participation. 

Beyond  a  vague  notion  that  it  was  good  to  involve  workers  somehow, 
few  management  people  appeared  to  have  extensive  knowledge  about  how  to 
put  full  workers'  participation  in  decision-making  into  practice.  This 
seemed  quite  clearly  to  be  the  case  where  supervisors  were  concerned. 

There  was  a  greater  chance  to  glimpse  them  at  their  work  than  was  possible 
for  other  management  ranks;  what  was  observed  confirmed  an  impression 
that  people  did  not  realize  that  the  investigator's  definition  of  parti¬ 
cipation  differed  from  their  own.  For  example,  one  supervisor  who  had 
just  finished  describing  himself  as  someone  who  believed  in  and  practised 
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participation  quite  openly  gave  a  worker  such  close  instructions  on  how 
to  arrange  his  time  and  tasks  for  the  shift  that  there  was  clearly  no 
room  at  all  for  work-related  decision-making  to  be  practised  by  the  man. 

A  further  explanation  of  management's  reluctance  to  embrace  the  in¬ 
vestigator's  definition  of  participation  may  be  drawn  from  Miles's  study 
of  managers,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  they  only  endorsed  a  Human 
Resources  model  of  participation  when  they  themselves  were  the  ones  stand¬ 
ing  to  gain  more  self-control;  they  rejected  this  model  when  subordinates 
were  the  focus:  "Managers  at  every  level  view  themselves  as  capable  of 
greater  self-direction  and  self-control,  but  apparently  don't  attribute 
such  abilities  to  their  subordinates"  (1965,  p.  300 ) •  The  quotations  in 
Chapter  4  of  management's  lack  of  trust  in  workers  certainly  show  this 
pattern. 

As  the  review  of  the  literature  showed,  previous  investigators  have 
found  a  reluctance  to  put  participation  policies  into  effect  in  such  a 
way  as  to  involve  the  power- sharing  necessary  to  yield  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  Miles  suggests  that  managers  become  emotionally  attached  to  a 
concept  of  management  which  gives  them  an  immutable  set  of  prerogatives 
and  enables  them  to  hide  any  deficiencies  by  not  sharing  reasons  for 
their  decisions,  and  to  maintain  control  by  witholding  information  (1965). 
This  resistance  has  often  been  seen  as  a  psychological  phenomenon,  based 
in  observations  of  insecurity  or  desires  for  aggrandisement-  (Martin  & 

Sims,  1974;  McClelland  &  Burnham,  1976).  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
workers,  too,  may  not  always  be  accepting  of  participation  policies, 
because  of  their  unfamiliarity  and  an  unwillingness  to  accept  new  res¬ 
ponsibilities  (Pateman,  1970).  The  findings  of  this  study  do  not  appear 
to  fit  these  suggestions  exactly.  With  one  exception,  none  of  the  workers 
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demonstrated,  any  unwillingness  to  participate  in  decision-making  about 
their  work;  and  they  displayed  more  familiarity  with  how  Human  Resource 
style  participation  would  affect  their  work  than  did  any  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  people  interviewed.  The  latter's  comments  that  CanRail  workers 
were  intrinsically  unmotivated,  which  prevents  participation  from  working, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  workers  were  unwilling  either.  In 
terms  of  the  participation  hypothesis,  the  high  turnover,  chronic  absen¬ 
teeism  and  low  enthusiasm  for  work  among  CanRail  workers  provide  an  al¬ 
most  classic  illustration  of  its  basic  premise:  Unless  human  beings  are 
given  scope  for  their  creative  abilities  they  will  loose  interest  in  their 
work;  treated  like  people  incapable  of  self-direction  and  initiative, 
they  will  behave  accordingly.  There  can  be  little  doubt  after  studying 
the  workers'  comments  that,  for  reasons  like  these,  they  felt  work  at 
CanRail  was  not  worth  much  of  a  commitment  from  them.  But  the  resulting 
lack  of  enthusiasm  was  not  interpreted  by  management  from  a  Human  Re¬ 
sources  viewpoint;  instead,  the  workers'  behaviour  was  interpreted  in 
Human  Relations  terms:  that  is,  it  was  seen  as  evidence  that  they  were 
intrinsically  unmotivated,  which  in  turn  was  used  to  justify  giving 
them  even  more  of  the  very  same  unchallenging  organizational  experiences 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  apathy  in  the  first  place.  A  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  cycle  of  resentments  and  distrust  was  therefore  established  between 
CanRail' s  management  and  its  workers. 

With  respect  to  management,  there  was  no  evidence  among  executives 
of  an  emotionally-based  reluctance  for  workers  to  share  decision-making 
power,  but  both  managers  and  supervisors  did  demonstrate  considerable 
discomfort  with  participation,  especially  on  the  simulations.  To  some 
extent,  this  might  be  interpreted  as  emotionally-based  resistance  to 
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giving  up  their  own  control  over  workers.  The  supervisors  in  particular 
were  most  reluctant  in  the  simulations  to  relinquish  decision-making 
power  to  workers;  and  the  fact  that  they  themselves  felt  powerless  within 
the  company  would  enhance  the  plausibility  of  this  explanation. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  the  differences  in  feeling  between 
management  ranks  may  be  that  the  more  remote  a  person  is  from  the  power¬ 
sharing  event  being  envisaged,  the  less  can  it  be  related  to  her  or  his 
own  life.  Thus  it  was  relatively  easy  for  executives  to  say  that  super¬ 
visors  should  choose  participative  methods,  since  this  would  not  affect 
them  personally  at  all.  The  managers,  however,  who  are  directly  in 
touch  with  supervisors,  were  more  aware  of  the  practical  implications 
and  difficulties  of  such  decision  methods,  and  this  led  to  their  ambiva¬ 
lence.  Supervisors  had  the  strongest  reactions  because  it  was  their  own 
work  roles  being  reflected;  the  choices  offered  had  direct  relevance  to 
their  own  working  lives.  This  suggests  that  people  find  it  easier  to 
pay  lip-service  to  a  principle,  the  more  remote  its  implications  for 
their  own  lives,  and  especially  if  the  implications  are  negative. 

2.  Discrepancies.  Several  explanations  may  be  offered  for  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  management's  attitudes  that  Chapter  4  described.  First, 
as  Miles  points  out  (1965),  participation  is  such  a  "motherhood-and- 
apple-pie"  issue  at  present  that  its  value  may  seem  unquestionable  to 
some.  At  the  very  least,  since  it  is  often  contrasted  with  inconsiderate 
or  authoritarian  management  styles  (as  it  is  at  CanRail),  people  can  be 
expected  to  resist  being  thought  of  by  others  as  not  favouring  partici¬ 
pation.  Social  pressure  on  CanRail' s  management  to  at  least  pay  lip- 
service  to  the  principle  is  probably  considerable. 

Secondly,  CanRail 's  management  appeared  to  be  just  as  confused  as 
were  the  United  States  managers  described  by  Miles  (1965)  as  to  the 
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causal  chains  represented  by  participation.  For  the  most  part,  there 
appeared  to  be  little  familiarity  with  the  logic  of  Human  Resources  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  kind  defined  by  Miles  and  endorsed  by  the  workers, 
which  suggests  that  the  failure  of  management  people  to  argue  with  the 
definition  offered  while  still  making  contradictory  statements  might  be 
due  to  a  lack  of  recognition  that  a  different  set  of  relationships  to  the 
ones  they  envisaged  was  being  discussed.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  some  people  were  not  expressing  honest  views  when  they  agreed  with 
the  investigator's  definition.  If  they  did  feel  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  candid,  it  would  be  understandable  (especially  for  supervisors) 
since  so  many  of  them  have  heard  the  virtues  of  participation  being  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  same  time  as  finding  themselves  unsuccessful  in  practising 
such  policies.  But  even  for  supervisors  it  is  felt  that  they,  too, 
simply  did  not  notice  any  contradiction  between  their  Human  Relations 
conception  of  participation  and  the  definition  offered. 

Nevertheless,  quite  a  few  things  were  said  which  showed  that  manage¬ 
ment  did  not  wholly  endorse  a  Human  Relations  perception  of  participation 
either.  Several  references  to  the  value  of  allowing  workers  to  make 
decisions  and  work  independently  were  made,  together  with  a  recognition 
that  such  utilization  of  workers'  capabilities  was  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  But  somehow  the  logic  embedded  in  this  insight  had  not  been  pur¬ 
sued.  The  company  appeared  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  genesis 
of  workers'  frustrations  lay  in  their  relationships  to  the  work  itself 
and  not  predominantly  in  the  quality  of  personal  relationships  with  manage¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  management  at  CanRail  has  concentrated  on  trying  to 
use  participation  as  a  motivator  and  a  solution  to  morale  problems,  even 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  other  motivators  such  as  money.  Just  as  in 
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some  of  the  management  literature  referred  to  in  Chapter  2  of  this  thesis, 
participation  as  a  motivating  tool,  seems  at  CanRail  to  have  become  de¬ 
tached  from  its  reality  base;  management  seems  to  expect  the  workers  to 
respond  to  considerate  treatment  as  though  they  were  being  given  control 
over  work  decision-making.  Workers  are  expected  to  act  with  a  commitment 
and  interest  in  their  work  which  cannot  realistically  be  expected  to  re¬ 
sult  from  actual  practices;  they  are  certainly  not  seen  by  themselves  or 
anyone  else  at  CanRail  as  playing  a  responsible,  self-determining  role  in 
the  company. 

Reflecting  afterwards  upon  the  strong  contrast  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  high  hopes  that  people  at  CanRail  had  once  felt  about  partici¬ 
pation  and  on  the  other  the  disappointments  and  frustrations  with  which 
their  experiences  of  this  concept  had  filled  them,  it  was  possible  to 
identify  at  least  one  feeling  that  was  common  to  all  ranks — a  sense  of 
helplessness.  Very  few  people  seemed  ready  to  jettison  the  whole  idea, 
yet  everyone  was  pessimistic  about  its  promises. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  helplessness  was  rooted  in  people's  ten¬ 
dency  in  this  culture  to  seek  the  causes  of  events  in  individuals,  rather 
than  where  they  often  truly  lie,  that  is,  in  structures.  As  Blumberg 
pointed  out  long  ago  (1968),  isolated  individual  efforts  to  make  parti¬ 
cipation  work  are  bound  to  fail  unless  the  organization  as  a  whole  is 
appropriately  modified.  While  the  people  interviewed  tended  to  blame 
each  other  for  the  failure  of  participation  to  fulfil  their  hopes,  there 
appeared  to  be  scant  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  wider  forces  acted. 

(a)  Technology.  To  an  observer,  the  most  apparent  of  forces  restrict¬ 
ing  them  was  technology.  At  CanRail,  task  organization  is  predetermined 
and  structured  by  technological  logic  rather  than  being  decided  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  maximize  the  human  resources.  The  organization  of  production 
is  fairly  strictly  predetermined  on  this  basis;  procedures  are  structured 
and  formalized  and  leave  little  room  for  decision-making  on  the  spot. 

For  example,  in  the  Gar  division  a  highly  logical  card  is  used  (see 
Appendix  V)  in  such  a  way  that  does  not  allow  individuals  to  take  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  inspecting  and  repairing  a  unit  themselves.  Several 
people  said  they  felt  their  hands  to  be  tied  by  such  strict  control  over 
the  division  of  work;  other  restrictions  such  as  the  fat  book  of  regula¬ 
tions  sent  out  by  Montreal  were  also  taken  as  given.  Similarly,  pressure 
comes  from  the  national  level  to  reduce  downtime;  repair  work  is  conti¬ 
nued  round  the  clock  in  order  to  keep  equipment  off  the  rails  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  and  an  adherence  to  three  shifts  without  week¬ 
ends  results  from  this  demand.  If  workers  were  to  be  able  to  influence 
the  division  of  work  and  the  disposition  of  their  own  time  and  skills, 
then  changes  would  have  to  be  at  least  theoretically  possible  in  the 
present  arrangements  of  the  components  of  their  operations:  machines, 
human  labour,  tracks,  units  for  repair  and  maintenance,  plant  time  and 
work  schedules,  remuneration  and  incentive  schemes,  budgeting  priorities, 
standards  and  regulations  ...  an  almost  indefinite  list.  While  these 
are  the  kind  of  important  matters  in  which  workers  need  to  have  decision¬ 
making  involvement  in  order  to  genuinely  participate,  they  are  all  pre¬ 
sently  made  centrally,  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy.  It  was  as  though 
nobody  realized  that  any  choice  was  being  made  in  this  respect  at  all, 
either  in  relation  to  the  exclusive  use  of  technological  (as  opposed  to 
human)  criteria  as  a  basis  for  such  decisions,  or  about  who  could  con¬ 
ceivably  do  the  deciding. 


(b)  Centralized,  control.  A  second  major  force  which  is  apparently 
opposing  the  implementation  of  participation  at  CanRail — its  almost  un¬ 
questioned.  hierarchical  authority  structure.  As  is  the  case  with  local 
executives  in  most  large  conglomerate  corporations,  executives  at  CanRail 
do  not  control  some  of  the  major  organizational  factors  on  which  the 
fate  of  any  participation  program  must  depend.  Even  the  executives  them¬ 
selves  did  not  appear  to  recognize  that  they  were  being  held  accountable 
for  things  over  which  neither  they  nor  their  subordinates  had  any  control. 
While  Miles  suggests  that  management  might  be  reluctant  to  relinquish 
its  own  prerogatives  (1979) ,  the  picture  presented  by  this  study  sug¬ 
gests  an  additional  source  of  resistance  to  change:  the  organization 
structure  itself.  It  appeared  to  be  inconceivable  to  local  personnel 
that  power  presently  wielded  remotely,  at  the  top  of  the  conglomerate 
hierarchy,  even  could  be  relocated,  as  indeed  some  of  it  would  have  to 
be  if  CanRail ' s  human  resources  were  to  be  fully  used. 

This  failure  to  question  the  limits  of  local  authority  can  per¬ 
haps  be  explained  by  the  cultural  assumption  of  normality  which  still 
attaches  to  hierarchical  relationships  in  Canada's  business  environment. 
Since  the  raison  d ' etre  of  almost  any  work  organization  in  a  competitive, 
profit-based  economic  system  is  the  maximization  of  benefits  and  control 
for  relatively  few  people — the  owners^—  it  is  not  surprising  that  con¬ 
crete  ideas  about  alternative  ways  of  organizing  people  and  production 
have  not  been  disseminated  fully.  Indeed,  the  prevalence  of  "toothless" 
definitions  of  participation  in  the  management  literature  is  testimony 
to  the  resistance  which  ideas  about  power-sharing  can  be  expected  to 

1.  The  fact  that  CanRail  is  publicly  owned  does  not  exempt  its 
members  from  the  general  effects  of  ideology  and  socialization  which 
predominate  in  this  culture. 
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meet;  after  all,  job  redesign  away  from  specialization  towards  giving 
people  autonomy  is  the  very  antithesis  of  that  control  which  those  at  the 
summit  seek  in  their  quest  for  certainty  of  results. 

Summary.  Because  they  did  not  recognize  these  two  forces  precluding 
full  workers'  participation,  people  blamed  each  other.  It  is  not  surpri¬ 
sing  that  a  palatable  but  mythical  "reason"  was  found:  a  deteriorating 
working  class.  The  idea  that  society,  rather  than  CanRail  management, 
was  producing  unmotivated  people  must  appeal  strongly  to  those  feeling 
constant  pressure  to  do  the  impossible.  It  is  easier  to  accept  prevailing 
myths  than  to  challenge  the  structures  of  one's  society.  .  Solutions  such 
as  firing  the  majority  of  workers  may  not  be  realistic;  but  they  surely 
spring  more  easily  to  mind  than  alternatives  with  which  one  is  not  fami¬ 
liar  and  which  constitute  a  complete  upheaval  in  traditional  task  organi¬ 
zation  and  authority  structures. 

The  lines  are  now  quite  clearly  drawn  between  management  and  workers; 
neither  can  understand  or  trust  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that, 
in  experiential  terms,  participation  has  been  a  paradoxical  and  frustra¬ 
ting  affair  for  most  people  at  CanRail.  No  matter  what  level  they  work 
at,  people  in  this  company  seem  to  be  faced  with  impossible  demands.  To 
some  degree  management  practise  an  interpersonal  component  of  participa¬ 
tion,  yet  no  corresponding  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  work  orga¬ 
nization  or  authority  structures  to  permit  full  workers'  participation  in 
decision-making,  and  the  concommittant  improvements  in  efficiency  and 
morale  which  are  expected  of  them.  Since  there  is  minimal  awareness 
that  most  of  the  components  of  a  true  participation  program  are  missing 
from  CanRail,  the  concept  has  become  mystified  and  confused,  and  people 
blame  each  other  for  bad  experiences.  Such  an  inherently  hopeless  analysis 


of  the  problem  is  clearly  self-defeating.  Against  this  background,  the 
confusions  and  discrepancies  found  in  people's  attitudes  towards  partici¬ 
pation  appear  more  understandable. 

C.  Recommendations 

1.  The  present  study  has  given  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  discrepan¬ 
cies  and  frustrations  which  occur  among  the  attitudes  of  people  of  diffe¬ 
rent  rank  in  one  company.  Nevertheless,  the  study  merely  skimmed  the 
surface;  if  these  discrepancies  showed  up  in  such  a  limited  investiga¬ 
tion  as  this,  even  more  understanding  might  be  expected  to  be  generated 
if  actual  behaviour  on  the  job  could  be  observed.  It  is  therefore  re¬ 
commended  that  a  complete  case  study  involving  observation  of  decision¬ 
making  be  undertaken  in  any  organization  where  the  fate  of  particular 
participation  programs  is  to  be  monitored  and  understood;  it  is  felt  that 
this  study  confirmed  the  value  of  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative 
methods  being  used  for  such  projects. 

2.  The  following  explanatory  hypotheses  are  suggested: 

(a)  Resistance  to  workers'  participation  in  organizational 
decision-making  comes  predominantly  from  the  organization  as  an 
entity  in  itself,  rather  than  being  a  purely  psychological  pheno¬ 
menon  found  in  management  ranks. 

(b)  The  roots  of  organizational  resistance  are  two-fold:  the 
exclusive  use  of  technological  logic  as  the  basis  of  task-role 
divisions,  and  the  unquestioned  acceptance  of  remote  control  that 
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is  characteristic  of  local  organizations  within  large  corporate 
conglomerates. 

(c)  Members  of  organizations  in  an  individualistic,  competitive, 
and  profit-oriented  environment  are  more  likely  to  blame  each  other 
for  their  problems  than  to  challenge  established  principles  and 
structures. 

(d)  Canadian  management  is  not  familiar  with  the  logic  or 
practicalities  of  participation  as  portrayed  in  Miles's  (1979) 

Human  Resources  model. 

(e)  Discrepancies  in  management's  attitudes  towards  participa¬ 
tion  are  due  mainly  to  cognitive  confusion  and  a  reluctance  to 
question  the  organizational  status  quo  because  of  the  revolutionary 
implications  of  doing  do. 

3.  Recognition  should  be  made  of  the  limited  nature  of  CanRail's 
present  participation  program,  especially  of  the  fact  that  trying  to  make 
workers  feel  as  though  they  share  meaningful  decision-making  power  when 
they  really  do  not  will  not  succeed  in  solving  problems  of  morale  and 
inefficiency,  but  instead  will  continue  to  place  unrealistic  demands  on 
people  at  all  levels  and  to  increase  workers'  distrust  of  management  and 
lack  of  commitment  to  company  goals. 

4.  People  at  the  upper  level  of  the  organization  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  Human  Resources  model  of  participation  and  with  re¬ 
lated  industrial  experiments.  This  would  create  an  understanding  of  al¬ 
ternatives  and  make  it  easier  to  abandon  the  self-defeating  assumption 
that  the  root  of  CanRail's  problems  is  an  insurmountable  anti- work  ethic 
in  Canada  generally,  against  which  management  feels  powerless  to  act. 

Once  recognition  has  been  made  of  the  extent  to  which  a  full  participation 
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program  necessitates  changes  in  the  overall  task-role  organization  and 
lines  of  authority,  a  clear  decision  should  be  made  as  to  whether  to 
commit  the  organization  to  full  utilization  of  its  human  resources,  or 
instead  to  maintain  the  present  technologically-predetermined  organiza¬ 
tion  of  work. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  idea  that  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  eradicate  workers'  powerlessness  or  dissatisfactions  in 
order  to  increase  their  efficiency.  It  is  possible  that  many  workers 
might  be  willing  to  work  hard  and  forgo  many  personal  satisfactions  in 
work  within  a  frankly  hierarchical  system,  provided  they  were  offered 
enough  money  and  the  choices  that  management  were  willing  to  offer  were 
honestly  made.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  hierarchical 
system  of  decision-making  does  not  preclude  benevolent  and  considerate 
supervision. 

6.  The  present  complete  reliance  for  workers'  motivation  upon  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  sense  of  fostering  democratic  and  considerate  treat¬ 
ment  of  workers  should  be  recognized  as  ineffectual,  resting  as  it  does 
upon  false  assumptions — especially  about  the  roots  of  low  morale.  The 
relative  merits  of  alternatives,  such  as  the  workers'  suggested  large 
pay  raises,  should  be  explored. 

7.  While  the  existing  physical  organization  of  work  at  CanRail 
places  limits  upon  how  workers,  tools  and  trains  are  blended  into  the 
work  process,  so  that  any  sudden  or  completed  reorganization  might  not 
be  practical,  there  still  appears  to  be  considerable  scope  for  changes 
from  the  bottom  up.  As  was  the  case  with  the  machine  operators'  reorga¬ 
nization  studied  by  Bavelas  as  long  ago  as  19^*8,  changes  initiated  at 
the  work  site  are  often  practical,  relatively  quick  to  implement,  and 
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yield  immediate  results  in  terms  of  efficiency  as  well  as  satisfaction 
to  the  innovator. 

8.  Finally,  GanRail's  problems  reulting  from  low  morale  need  not 
be  top  management's  alone  to  deal  with.  This  study  provides  evidence 
that  people  at  all  levels  in  the  company  care  a  great  deal  about  their 
jobs  and  feel  at  least  as  frustrated  as  senior  management.  During  the 
interviews,  several  people  suggested  that  the  general  findings  of  this 
study  be  shared  with  any  person  working  at  CanRail  who  was  interested, 
and  that  an  honest  and  common  trouble-shooting  sharing  of  the  problems 
be  undertaken  by  management  at  all  levels,  the  union,  and  individual 
workers.  It  is  suggested  that  a  joint  approach  such  as  this  to  working 
out  alternative  solutions  would  provide  a  chance  for  the  company  to  bene¬ 
fit  more  than  it  has  hitherto  from  its  under- utilized  human  resources. 
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Appendix  II 


Assumptions,  Practices  and  Rationale  fox*  Miles's  Fra.nipwnpV 


Two  Models  of  Participative  Leadership 


Human  Reiauons  Human  Resources 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  PEOPLE 


1 .  People  in  our  culture  share  a  common  set  of 
needs  — to  belong,  to  be  liked,  to  be  respected. 


2.  They  desire  individual  recognition  but,  more 
than  this,  they  want  to  feel  a  useful  part  of 
the  company  and  their  own  work  group  or 
department. 

3.  They  will  tend  to  cooperate  willingly  and 
comply  with  organizational  goals  if  these 
important  needs  are  fulfilled. 

KIND  AND  AMOUNT 

1.  The  manager's  basic  task  is  to  make  each 
worker  believe  that  he  is  a  useful  and  important 
part  of  the  department  "team." 


2.  The  manager  should  be  willing  to  explain 
his  decisions  and  to  discuss  his  subordinates' 
objections  to  his  plans.  On  routine  matters, 
he  should  encourage  his  subordinates  lo 
participate  in  planning  and  choosing  among 
alternative  solutions  to  problems. 

3.  Within  narrow  limits,  the  work  group  or 
individual  subordinates  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  self-direction  and  self-control  in 
carrying  out  plans. 


1.  In  addition  to  sharing  common  needs  for 
belonging  and  respect,  most  people  in  our 
culture  desire  to  contribute  effectively  and 
creatively  to  the  accomplishment  of  worth¬ 
while  objectives. 

2.  The  majority  of  our  work  force  is  capable  of 
exercising  far  more  initiative,  responsibility 
and  creativity  than  their  present  jobs  require 
or  allow. 

3.  These  capabilities  represent  untapped  resources 
which  are  presently  being  wasted. 

OF  PARTICIPATION 

1.  The  manager  s  basic  task  is  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  his  subordinates  can 
contribute  their  full  range  of  talents  to  the 
accomplishment  of  organizational  goals.  He 
must  attempt  to  uncover  and  tap  the  creative 
resources  of  his  subordinates. 

2.  The  manager  should  allow,  and  encourage, 
his  subordinates  to  participate  not  only  in 
routine  decisions  but  in  important  matters  ns 
well.  In  fact,  the  more  important  a  decision 
is  to  the  manager's  department,  the  greater 
should  be  his  effort  to  tap  the  Department's 
resources. 

3.  The  manager  should  attempt  to  continually 
expand  the  areas  over  which  his  subordi¬ 
nates  exercise  self-direction  and  self-control 
as  they  develop  and  demonstrate  greater  insight 
and  ability. 


EXPECTATIONS 


1.  Sharing  information  with  subordinates  and 
involving  them  in  depanmental  decision  making 
will  help  satisfy  their  basic  needs  for  belonging 
and  for  individual  recognition. 

2.  Satisfying  these  needs  will  improve  subordi¬ 
nate  morale  and  reduce  resistance  to  formal 
authority. 

3.  High  employee  morale  and  reduced  resist¬ 
ance  to  formal  authority  may  lead  to  improved 
departmental  performance.  It  should  at  least 
reduce  intradepartment  friction  and  thus 
make  the  manager's  job  easier. 


1.  The  overall  quality  of  decision  making  and 
performance  will  improve  as  the  manager 
makes  use  of  the  full  range  of  experience, 
insight,  and  creative  ability  in  his  department. 

2.  Subordinates  will  exercise  responsible  self- 
direction  and  self-control  in  the  accomplishment 
of  worthwhile  objectives  that  tnev  understand 
and  have  helped  establish. 

3.  Subordinate  satisfaction  will  increase  as  a 
byproduct  of  improved  performance  and  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  creatively  to  this 
improvement. 


1.  Miles,  1965,  p.  293 
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Appendix  IV 


Vroom  &  Yetton's  Decision  Methods 


Group  Problems 


Individual  Problems 


Al.  You  solve  the  problem  or  make  the 
decision  yourself,  using  information 
available  to  you  at  the  time. 

All.  You  obtain  the  necessary  information 
from  your  subordinates,  then  decide 
the  solution  to  the  problem  yourself. 
You  may  or  may  not  tell  your  sub¬ 
ordinates  what  the  problem  is  in  get¬ 
ting  the  information  from  them.  The 
role  played  by  your  subordinates  in 
making  the  decision  is  clearly  one  of 
providing  the  necessary  information 
to  you,  rather  than  generating  or 
evaluating  alternative  solutions. 

Cl.  You  share  the  problem  with  the  rel¬ 
evant  subordinates  individually,  get¬ 
ting  their  ideas  and  suggestions  with¬ 
out  bringing  them  together  as  a 
group.  Then  you  make  the  decision, 
which  may  or  may  not  reflect  your 
subordinates'  influence. 

Cl  I .  You  share  the  problem  with  your 
subordinates  as  a  group,  obtaining 
their  collective  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  Then  you  make  the  decision, 
which  may  or  may  not  reflect  your 
subordinates'  influence. 

Gil.  You  share  the  problem  with  your 
subordinates  as  a  group.  Together 
you  generate  and  evaluate  alterna¬ 
tives  and  attempt  to  reach  agreement 
(consensus)  on  a  solution.  Your  role  is 
much  like  that  of  chairman.  You  do 
not  try  to  influence  the  group  to  adopt 
"your''  solution,  and  you  are  willing 
to  accept  and  implement  any  solution 
which  has  the  support  of  the  entire 
group. 


Al.  You  solve  the  problem  or  make  the 
decision  by  yourself,  using  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  you  at  the  time. 

All.  You  obtain  the  necessary  information 
from  your  subordinate,  then  decide 
on  the  solution  to  the  problem  your¬ 
self.  You  may  or  may  not  tell  the 
subordinate  what  the  problem  is  in 
getting  the  information  from  him. 

His  role  in  making  the  decision  is 
clearly  one  of  providing  the  necessary 
information  to  you,  rather  than  gen¬ 
erating  or  evaluating  alternative 
solutions. 

Cl.  You  share  the  problem  with  your 

subordinate,  getting  his  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  Then  you  make  a  decision, 
which  may  or  may  not  reflect  his 
influence. 

Gl.  You  share  the  problem  with  your 
subordinate,  and  together  you 
analyze  the  problem  and  arrive  at  a 
mutually  agreeable  solution. 

01 .  You  delegate  the  problem  to  your 
subordinate,  providing  him  with  any 
relevant  information  that  you  pos¬ 
sess,  but  giving  him  responsibility  for 
solving  the  problem  by  himself.  You 
may  or  may  not  request  him  to  tell 
you  what  solution  he  has  reached. 


(Source:  Finch,  Litterer,  &  Jones,  1976, p. 159) 
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Appendix  V 

Portion  of  a  Card  used  to  control  work  at  CanRail 


FREIGHT  CAR  INSPECTION  &  REPAIR  REPORT 
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